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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE SHARP-SHOOTER. 


Sometmes I climb to the top of a tree, 
And sometimes I hide in a thicket, 
Or, crouching low in the tall, lank grass, 

I fire on the enemy’s picket. ; 


All’s fair, it is said, in love and war, 
And both are concerned in my story; 
To the lover, why, life and love are all— 

To the soldier death is glory. 


’Twas down in Virginia; the sky was fair, 
And the hour of noon was nearing; 

The sun poured down with a Southern fire; 
And I stood at the edge of a clearing— 


~ While opposite lurked a rebel in gray, 


Where the open space was bounded 
By a dark pine wood; and shrill and sharp 
The crack of our rifles sounded. 


Then a deadly aim I took at my foe— 
Now hear to the end of my story, 

And Ill tell you what to a lover is love, 

- And how death to the soldier is glory. 


 &¢ Advance!” came the word along our lines; 


Then woke the echoes infernal! 
And clear and loud above crash and roar 
Rang the voice of our grim old Colonel. 


I glanced as I passed at my fallen foe— 
Do you wonder if I faltered? | 
’Twas the man who married the girl I loved, 
Though his face was strangely altered. 


I rather had lain where he lay that day, 
On the field, all rigid and gory, 

If she had but loved me as she loved him— 
And so ends this sharp-shooter’s story. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Satorpay, May 14, 1864. 


THE SITUATION. 

HE summer opens upon a situation which is 
every where most interesting. In Europe 

the question of general war will be virtually de- 
cided by the success of our campaigns. Europe 
is undoubtedly ripe for revolution. ‘The Gov- 
ernments mistrust each other, and the people 
watch the Governments. Austria and Prussia 
have rushed into a war with Denmark, in order 
that they may continue their hold on Germany 
and thwart the free constitutional tendencies of 
Denmark, which would inevitably affect the Ger- 
man frontier and be felt in Berlin and Vienna. 
The London Conference will doubtless agree 
upon some way to avoid a continuance of the 
war, which is a threat to the present condition 
of affairs, and which makes Europe more sens- 
itive to the chances of our struggle’ In En- 
gland the ministry of Lord PALMERSTON, strong- 
ly intrenched for many years in the lymph of 
the British people, now begins to totter. It 
has been defeated in Parliament. Even the 
liberal journals prophecy its fall, and it has 
yielded to the Tory assaults in the resignation 
of. Mr. StansFELD. Meanwhile the Queen is 
losing her popularity by her long seclusion, nor 
does she regain it by announcing that she can 
no longer fulfill the merely ceremonial duty of 
her position. Ceremonial duty! And your 
Majesty’s self—? The Prince of Wales, the 
dull-looking youth who came to us four years 


» ago, is inclined to Toryism. If the Queen ab- 


dicates, and the old mill continues to grind, as 
PALMERSTON goes out DerBy will come in. It 
is always.a choice of cake or smelts in England. 
If they can not have the traditional Whig, they 
must take the traditional Tory. Whether there 
is any secret reason for the Queen’s privacy is 
not generally understood. But it is not easy to 
forget, under the circumstances, the rumors that 
have been always whispered about the misfor- 
tune of insanity in the royal family. 

But while there is evidently the sign of change 
in England, it is amusing to watch the recent 
conduct of the governing families. GanIBALDI, 
who is the incarnation of the popular revolution 
in Europe, was announced as on his way to En- 
gland. Instantly public expectation was on the 
alert, and the papers fell to wondering and spec- 
ulating. If London is not to see the most for- 
midable riot of many years, said one of them, 
let the Government be well prepared. Ganri- 
BALD! is the Anti-Popr, and a commotion of 
the Romanist masses was feared. But, also, 
GaRIBALDI is the Anti-Lovuis Napo.ron, and 
the friend of Mazzin1, and Lovis Naro.reon 
had just condemned Mazzini (if he could only 
catch him) to transportation for an alleged at- 


tempt at assassination; and England had re-- 


fused the conference proposed by the Emperor. 
Poor John Bull was dreadfully perplexed. What 
could be done to keep right with every body? 
First, Mr. STANSFELD, a personal friend of Maz- 
zIn1's, had to go out of the Government. Then 
came the irrepressible GaripaLp1, and imme- 
diately called upon StansFELD and Mazzini. 
John, at his wit’s end treats the Liberator as 
Mr. Pickwick treated the horse, of which he 
was mortally afraid, and which he could not 
mount. ‘Poor fellow!” said Mr. Pickwick, 
**Poor old horssy!” and he re- 
volved around him in the effort to placate his 


possible wrath, until he declared that it was like 


a horrible dream. So John Bull pats Gari- 


BaLpI: **‘Good and great man, please come 


and dine with Patmerston, and ride in the 
Duxe or SUTHERLAND’S carriage; and three 
cheers for the noble patriot who says that he 
wishes no political demonstration! No, no; of 
course not. Let’s go to the navy-yard. Let 
us show all the sights to this great and good 
GarrBaLpI, who has promised to behave so 
sweetly!” and while he shouts this cheerful 
speech he whispers to Lord CLarENDON, “For 
Heaven’s sake, run over to Paris and tickle 
Lovis Napoteon. Tell him that it is nothing 
but a tub to this terrible whale of the people ; 
and that John Bull now, as in the time of 
CHARLES and JamMES SEcoND, of blessed memo- 
ry, is the most humble servant of his dear ally !” 
That the noble and best men in England see 
with shame and sorrow that KINGLAKE was 
right, and that Great Britain is humiliated by 
France, is beyond question. ‘They feel as we 
Americans felt when the policy of our Govern- 
ment, a few years since, was to bully the world 


and truckle at home to the meanest despotism. 


France, meanwhile, cnosses the sea, and en- 
thrones herself in Mexico in the person of Max- 
IMILIAN. When she is once there, and has as- 
certained that we do not assent to the Mexican 
conquest and subjugation, she will be ready, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to become a party to our 
war. The assent of the Goyernments of Europe 
to French participation in our affairs will be 
based upon their natural and earnest wish that 
a popular Government may conspicuously fail ; 
for our success would be an inspiration to the 
people of Europe too threatening to be calmly 
contemplated by the aristocratic class. On the 
other hand, any European interference in! our 
war would be the signal for the rising of the 
people all over the European Continent. 

Thus every where the most momentous move- 
ments undoubtedly depend upon the issue of our 
campaigns; and by a curious fortune General 
GranT has become a pivotal man. Yet in any 
case there is for us no cause of profound appre- 
hension. If he fails, and France in any way 
interferes, even with the tacit assent of the 
great Powers, the people/of the free States will 
rise as they have not yet risen. What France 
did in her old Revolution, namely, maintain 
herself against domestic intrigue and foreign 
combination upon contiguous soil, that the Unit- 


ed States are perfectly capable of surpassing. | 


Every European State will suddenly bristle with 
our friends and allies. (On the other hand, if 
Grant succeeds, Louis Napoteon will bow 
himself out of Mexico as|soon as possible. 

In all these speculations upon contingencies 
and possibilities the true ground of faith in the 
issue lies, for a loyal American citizen, in the 
good sense of the people. The history of the 
war is the history of the steady development of 
that good sense. ‘There are doubt, dissent, ap- 
prehension, and open hostility to the people and 
their purpose. But that purpose was never 
clearer, nor the popular mind more resolved, 
than at this moment. | 


WORDS. 


In the blessed days when that incorruptible 
patriot, FERNANDO Woop, was lamenting to 
RosertT Toomss that he could not send him 
rifles to shoot loyal men with, there was a great 
deal said about ‘‘coercing” States. The right 
of secession was not exactly clear to some minds, 
but the wrong of *‘ coercion” was palpable. In 
other words, it was doubtful to these minds 
whether the Government of the United States 
had the right to enforce its laws; or, in truer 
words, a convenient sophism being wanted by 
which the Northern mind might be cajoled into 
assent to anarchy and the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by a defeated faction, it was declared 
that ‘‘ coercion” was unconstitutional. Those 
were the days in which all practicable methods 
of saving the Government were unconstitution- 


~al—when the only clearly constitutional thing 


was to connive at the destruction of the Consti- 
tution. 

The word ‘‘ coerce” played a great part in the 
debates of those days; but since the first battle 
of Bull Run it has gone jout of fashion. Since 
the American people have soberly addressed 
themselves to the maintenance of the Union and 
Government we have not heard so much of the 
Constitutional duty of submitting to national 
ruin. But another word now serves the pur- 
pose for which the word ‘‘ coercion” was em- 
ployed. The new word iis ‘‘ subjugation.” Mr. 
Lone informed us in his famous speech that the 
alternative is now concession of the success of 
the rebellion, or the subjugation of the rebels. 
He calls them States, but that does not alter 
the fact. 

We beg to ask Mr. Lona if there has ever 
been any other alternative? Either the rebel- 
lious citizens of the United States are to be 
compelled by force of arms, and by every other 
éffective measure, to-submit to the Government, 
or they are to overthrow the Government. There 
is no middle ground, and there never has been. 
The insurrection has taken the proportions of a 
war. It is treated of necessity as a-war. All 


warlike methods are properly invoked. The~ 


struggle has endured now for three years. But 
it still remains what it was at first—an.armed 
and powerful insurrection of citizens of the 


United States against their Government; and 


either that Government will subjugate the in- 
surgents, or the insurgents will subjugate the 
Government. The word subjugate means bring- 
ing under the yoke. And that is exactly the 
business in which we are now engaged. The 
rebels are being brought under the yoke; that 
is, the authority of the Government. 

If the question is asked, ** What then becomes 
of the assent which is declared to be the basis of 
the Government ?” the reply is, that it is the as- 
sent of the people collectively which is intended. 
When a people have formed a Government by 
common consent which provides for its own 
amendment and change, no portion of that peo- 
ple, without appealing to the prescribed method 
of amendment, can insist that their interest shall 
prevail by arms over the interest of the whole. 
Nor in half the region in revolt was that assent 
ever given, while to-day those who do not as- 
sent are brutally murdered. When it is said 
that the Government rests upon common con- 
sent, it is not meant that every citizen is at lib- 
erty to obey or disobey the laws. If he disobeys 
he justly pays the penalty. If the County of 
Chautauqua should refuse to obey the laws of 
New York, what would New York do? She 
would compel the citizens of New York living 
in Chautauqua County to submit to the laws, 
exactly as the United States are compelling the 
citizens of the United States living in the State 
of Georgia to obey the laws. For the Govern- 
ment of the United States exists, or it does not. 
If es, its first duty is to enforce itself against 
armed citizens in rebellion, and to subjugate 


them ; that is, to compel them to yield to the 


laws which they, in common with all other cit- 
izens, have made. 

This process was formerly called coercion. It 
is now called subjugation. In both cases it is 
exactly the same thing. It is the forcible main- 
tenance of the authority of the Government. 
ALEXANDER HamMILTon long ago declared what 
all experience confirms, that the vigor of gov- 
ernment is essential to the security of liberty. 
This will henceforth be the first lesson in our 
political primer. 


THE FREEDMEN. 


Ir our conduct toward the colored race in this 
country during the war has been harsh, unkind, 
uncertain, and most tardily just, how noble and 
generous theirs has been! Despised and insult- 
ed as an inferior race, as less than human, as 
properly enslaved and degraded, the history of 
tli¥ee three years is full of stories of their hero- 
ism, humanity, and unfailing fidelity. And 
while their bearing as soldiers is now beyond 
question there is a point hardly less interesting 
and important, and that is their temper and ca- 
pacity’as freemen. This point is touched in a 
most timely and able paper in the North Amer- 
ican Review for April upon the present aspect of 
the cotton question. We commend its clear 
and conclusive summary to the most careful at- 
tention of every reader who wishes to understand 


‘the prospects of the cotton supply hereafter, and 


the capacity of the freedmen as successful culti- 
vators. 

We may add to the testimony of the article 
that of a gentleman who fora year past has had 
several hundred freedmen in his employ on the 
Mississippi River. He affirms that they are in 
every respect superior as a working class to the 
‘‘mean whites” of the South; that they are 
faithful, industrious, and comparatively provi- 
dent; that they display the utmost eagerness to 
acquire useful information; and that they are 
in every instinct loyal to the Government and 
solicitous for its success. On the two planta- 
tions worked by this gentleman nearly every la- 
borer has grouped about his cabin—in addition 
to a little garden—a variety of improvements, 
exhibiting at once an appreciation of his home, 
and a sentiment of taste suggestive of a decper 
nature than we have been generally willing to 
allow to his race. In the cultivation of his 
‘‘natch” of ground, and the raising of poultry 
and pigs, ke takes the greatest delight, giving 
every moment of time not otherwise employed 
to this pleasing work. In a word, the freed- 
man, whenever an opportunity is afforded him, 
is demonstrating that he is a man, with the in- 
stincts, feelings, and yearnings of a man, and 
anxious most of all to qualify himself for the 
responsibilities and duties to which he has been 
at last restored. 

The manifest desire of very many of the freed- 
men in Government service and the employ of 


planters on the Mississippi to save the proceeds - 


of their toil has suggested to General Tuomas 
and others, as we are trustworthily informed, 
the propriety of establishing savings-banks on 
the various plantations, in which the laborers 
may deposit their earnings, and so provide for 
future contingencies. Plantation hands of the 
first class under the present regulations receive 
twenty-five dollars a month with rations; and as 
they for the most part support their old and in- 
firm, as well as their small children, from the 
sale of the products of their henneries and gar- 
dens, they are able to put by the greater portion 
of this amount, and with proper encouragement 
would immediately do so. It is to be hoped 
that General Tuomas, who has so far exhibited 
a most benevolent interest in the welfare of this 
unfortunate class, will at the earliest moment 


establish some system by which this spirit of 
providence and thrift may be developed into 
practical results, and the freedmen set on the 


high road to that prosperity which they have al. 


ready demonstrated their capacity properly to 
appreciate and employ. 


AN ACT OF JUSTICE. 


Tue House of Representatives has at last 
agreed to the Senate’s amendments to the Army 
Appropriation Bill, by which the merest justice 
is done to the colored soldiers in the army ; and 
by the time these words are printed we trust it 
will have the President’s signature and be a 
law. The act of justice was, of course, resisted 
to the last by the representatives who steadily 
and consistently repudiate the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the American Government, equal rights, 
and who, being the most industrious panders of 
an aristocracy and of class legislation, call them- 
selves Democrats, but are called by the com- 
mon sense of the American people, and will be 
known in history, as Copperheads. The vote 
was eighty-one yeas to forty-nine nays. Among 
the yeas we are heartily glad to see the names 
of two representatives from New York, Mr. 
GRISWOLD, of Troy, and Mr. OpDELL, of Brook- 
lyn; who, if they are unwilling to relinquish 
the party name of Democrat, yet often show by 
their votes that they conceive Democracy to be 
something else than contemptible subservience 
to the system of human slavery. Of course 
Messrs. JamMES Brooks, WINTHROP CHANLER, 
and FERNANDO Woop, from the city of New 
York, voted .against the proposition; and it 
would be difficult to mame a single measure for 
the maintenance of the national honor, the sal- 
vation of the American Government, and the 
advancement of liberty and justice, against which 
Messrs. JaMES Brooks, WinTHROP CHANLER, 
and Fernanpo Woop did not vote. 

Mr. Hotman, of Indiana, was very anxious 
lest Congress should ‘‘equalize” men. Mr. 
Homan, of Indiana, need be under no concern. 
No Congressional act can ever make a base man 
equal to a noble one; an unjust man equal to a 
just one; an enemy of equal rights as true an 
American as a friend of liberty. No power in 
Congress can make a tool of prejudice and an 
advocate of caste so safe a legislator for this 
country as a man who believes the doctrines of 
the Declaration of Independence. No law can 
‘* equalize” intelligence and ignorance; gener- 
osity and meanness; treason and loyalty; or 
sympathy with rebels and devotion to the coun- 
try. No legislative act, however unanimous and 
stringent, could ever *‘ equalize” the infamy of 
Rosert Toomss and the heroism of RoBert 
SmALL8; or the spirit that grudges a soldier his 
fair pay with that which inspires the same sol. 
dier to fight and fall in the front of battle; or to 
enlist notwithstanding a threat and prospect of 
massacte if he is captured. Let Mr. Hotman 
be comforted. Congress can not put asunder 
what God has joined; as, for instance, heroism 
and instinctive admiration of it: nor unite what 
he has severed, as, for instance, patriotism and 


party-spirit. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SANITARY 
FAIR 


Tue Fair of the Western Sanitary Commission 
will begin on the 17th of May in St. Louis, and we 
are sure that the same charity which has not tired 
of well-doing at -the East will not shrink from the 
new demand. Missouri is a State which has been 
tried by fire. The war has wasted it for three years. 
Lying upon the border, and being a Slave State, it 


. has been full of rebels and ruffians; and, on the 


other hand, like every border State, it has been the 
scene of the most devoted heroism and the most pa- 
tient endurance of suffering. The loyalty of loyal 
border men is the most vital of all. It means per- 


sonal proscription by traitors and constant danger © 


and alarm. But the heroic fidelity of such men ‘has 
held Missouri fast in the Union, has sent Gratz 
Brown to the Senate, and will redeem the State 
from the last desperate clutch of Slavery. To help 
them in their work her true sons and daughters now 
make their appeal to us. General Roskcrans is 
the President of their Committee; Governor Hatt 
is the first Vice-President, and Mayor Fi..ey sec- 
ond, and General Fish third. James E. YEATMAN, 
the steadfast, energetic, and sagacious head of the 
Western Sanitary Commission, is chairman of the 
Standing Committee, and to him every thing is to 
be addressed ; while bills of lading or notices are to 
be sent to Major ALFRED Mackay. 

But no proof of the earnestness of border Union 
men could be more striking than this, that in a 
Slave State, almost upon debatable ground, the 
Western Sanitary Fair is the first of all, so far as 
we know, to assign by the unanimous vote of its 
Executive Committee a special Department for the 
interests-of Freedmen and Union Refugees, and, as 
we are informed, one of the tables will be under 
the charge of a man who was a slave until a few 
months since. And this is in a city where slaves 
are still held and sold. 

Whatever is sent to the Fair and is intended for 
this Department should be marked F. and U. R. 
Department, and it will be so appropriated. “It 
is not a sectional work,” say the Committee, ‘‘and 
they make no sectional appeal.” We hope that our 
friends every where will do all they can for this 
great, good work; not forgetting that of the vast 
receipts of the Eastern Fairs for the United States 
Sanitary Commission the Western Commission re- 
ceives nothing, as it is a separate, although co-oper- 
ative organization. 


[May 14, 1864. 
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« UNION AND LIBERTY.” 


A FuIEND in New Jersey writes: “ Hon. THos, 
S. Greike, of South Carolina, deceased since 1835, 
was noted not only for his rare virtues, command. 
ing talents, research, and learning, but for his na- 
tionality ot sentiment at a time and among a people 
when it almost involved martyrdom. His speech 
in tne Senate of South Carolina in December, 1828 
(prior to the famoug debate which gave Mr, WrB- 
srER his deserved renown), on the resolutions re- 
specting the tariff, excels all on the topic of State 
Sovereignty except that of Mr. WrssTeRr, and is 
richer in Jearning than his. And the following ode, 
for July 4, 1823, is certainly worthy of comparison 
with any produced by its ennobling subject: 

**¢ Who would sever Freedom's shrine? 
_ Who would draw th’ invidious line? 
Though, by birth, one spot be mine, 
Dear is all the rest! | 
Dear to me the South's fair land, 
Dear -the central mountain band, 
Dear New Engiand’s rocky strand, 
Dear the prairied West! 


By our altars pure and free! 
_ By our law’s deep-rooted tree! 
By the Past’s dread memory! 
By our WASHINGTON! 
By our common kindred tongue! 
By our hopes, bright, buoyant, young! 
By the ties of country strong! 
We will still be one! 


*¢¢ Fathers, have ye bled in vain? 
Ages, must ye droop again? 
Maker! shall we rashly stain 

Blessings sent by Theet 
No! Receive our solemn vow, | 
While pefore Thy throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain, as 
Union and Liberty!” 


A MONUMENT. 


Ovr readers have not forgotten the terrible ex- 
plosion at the Alleghany Arsenal in Lawrenceville, 
?ennsylvania, on the 17th September, 1862, by 
«hich fifty women were destroyed. They lost their 
lives in the act of working for our soldiers, and it is 
proposed to erect a simple monument to their mem- 
ory in the Alleghany Cemetery. A photograph of 
the design has been sent to us. It is a simple shaft 
standing upon a raised pediment, and surmounted 
by an urn. Any gift for the purpose, however 
slight, will be a sign of sympathy to the poor fam- 
ilies interested, and may be sent to M. M. Bos- 
worTH, clerk to Paymaster, United States Ar- 
senal, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


A CORRECTION. 
WE reprint the following letter from the Louis- 
ville Journal : | 


“New York, April 9, 1864, 
‘670 the Editors of the Louisville Journal: — 

‘¢T have just seen in your paper of the 31st of March a 
letter signed ‘At the Front,’ and dated ‘Chattanooga, 
March 26,’ in which ‘a few friendly hints’ are offered to 
me. The letter is so instructive an illustration of the care- 
lessness with which personal criticisms are often publicly 
made, that I venture to trouble you with this reply. 

++ At the Front’ having readin the Round Table, a liter- 
ary journal of this city, an anonymous article which he as- 
sumes that I wrote, proceeds to castigate me for it, and 
warming with his work, fortifies his remarks by a quota- 
tion from memory of what he says ‘Mr. Curtis tells us’ in 
Harper's Weekly. | 

**] have never seen the article in the Rownd Table of 
which your correspondent speaks, nor have I expressed in 
Harper's Weekly, or elsewhere, the sentiments which he 
attributes to me. I hope sincerely that, bravely fighting 
*at the front,’ as I have no doubt he is, he will not hap- 
pen to fire at one of his own comrades upon the wholly 
gratuitous assumption that he is a rebel picket. 

** Your obedient scrvant, 
WILLIAM CURTIS.” 


DRAPER’S PHOTOGRAPH OF 
THE MOON. 


THE illustration made from Dr. HENry DRAPER’s 
Photograph of the Moon, published in /arper’s 
Weekly (March 19th), is exciting great attention in 
Europe.. It is proposed by the Committee of the 
British Association having the matter in hand to 
use it in rectifying the names that have been given 
_ to the lunar mountains. | 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. Harper & Brorners have in prepar- 
ation, and will soon commence the publication of, 
an elegant Library Edition of The Works of W111- 
IAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. This edition will 
contain only those elaborate works by which the 
author wished to be known to after-ages, leaving 
out those transient: writings, which, having served 
_their momentary purpose, he wished to let die. 
THACKERAY, who missed being a great artist only 
by beeoming a still greater writer, designed many 
of the most characteristic illustrations to his works. 
These illustrations will be faithfully reproduced in 
this edition. ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” being the first of that 
series of tales by which THackERAY won his place 
as a great writer, will be the first in this edition. 
This story, the fitst volume of which is nearly ready 
for publication, will contain a portrait of THACK- 
ERAY, engraved upon steel, after the famous draw- 
ing by Samurt LavuRENCE. 

‘The National Almanac and Annual Record for 
1864,” published by Grorce W. is ad- 
mirably designed and carefully prepared; It con- 
tains more than five hundred pages of facts and 
Statistics, any ore of which may at any moment be 
worth more to almost any man than the whole cost 
of the book. These are so arranged and classified 


that any man of fair intelligence may, in a short | 


time, know precisely where to look for any fact re- 
Specting which he desires information. The work 
we consider to be an indispensable one for anv man 
who has ever occasion to refer to a fact or figure be- 


| 


' districts of West and East Virginia 


longing to the military, political, or fnancia} trans- 


actions of the past year, whether at homs - abroad. 

““The Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year- 
Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 1864," sdited 
by Davip WELLs, and published by Gould & Lin- 
coln, is also one of those le works of ref- 
erence for which we can not be too grateful to editor 
and publishers, 


+. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


| Senate.—April 27. The following House bills were 
passed: For the prevention and punishment of frauds in 
relation to the names of vessels; fixing certain additional 
rules and regulations for preventing collisions on the water: 
to regulate the remeasurement of tonnage of ships and ves- 
sels of the United States; and to provide for the collection 
of hospital dues on vessels of the United States sold or trans- 
ferred in foreign ports.—Mr. Wilson reported a bill con- 
cerning the subsistence and pay of the army, which makes 
the ration the same as it was at the beginning of the war, 
and pays to the non-commissioned officers and — $2 
per month, that being something more than the cost be- 
tween the present ration and the old one.—The considera- 
tion of the bill to provide a national currency, secured by 
the pledge of the United States etc., was resumed, 
but no vote was reached._— April Mr. Chandler re- 
ported adversely on the memorial of the convention of 
commercial men of Ohio Valley, praying for the improve- 
ment by Congress of the navigation ofthe Ohio River.— 
The following bills were passed: Granting honorable dis- 
cha to coal-heavers and firemen in the navy; for the 
relief of the clerks in the Kittery and Philadel navy- 
yards; to change and define the boundaries of the judicial 
; and the joint resolu- 
tion forthe classification of the clerks of paymasters in the 
navy and the graduation of their ge re joint resolu- 


introduced a bill for the benefit and better management 
of the Indians, by which the President is authorized to 
locate them upon new reservations.—Mr. Henderson of- 
fered a joint resolution, which was adopted, to provide for 
the printing of the report of the Committee, of which Ma- 
jor-General Irwin M‘Dowell was President, to examine 
into cotton speculations and frauds on the part of officers 
in the West.—Mr. Nesmith called up the Senate bill to 
establish branch mints at Carson City, Nevada, and Dalles 
City, Oregon. An amendment striking out Carson City 
was adopted, and the bill passed. ‘The National Currency 
bill came up in order, but no result was reached. —— A pri 
30. A bill was introduced establishing a Board of Examin- 
ers of candidates for all civil offices or promotions in such 
offices excepting those appointed by the President.—Mr. 
Sumner offered a resolution requesting the President to 
communicate to the Senate the opinion of the Attorney- 
General as to the rights of colored persons in the army and 
elsewhere; but Mr. Powell objected, and consequently the 
proposition was laid over.—A bill granting land for a rail- 
road in Minnesota was passed.—The National Bank bill 
was taken up in Committee of the Whole, the Finance 
Committee’s amendment taxing banks agreed to, and the 


bill was then reported to the Senate. At this stage of the 


proceedings, there being no quorum present, the Senate 
adjourned.—May 2. The bill to grant pre-emption to 
certain lands in California was passed, as was also the 
Senate bill to regulate the fo and coasting trade on 
the northern frontiers of the United States.—A resolution 
was adopted for the provision of additional grounds for 
the cemetery at the Soldiers’ Home in Washington.—The 
National Currency bill was taken up, and after some 
slight amendments was laid over.—The bill appropria 
$25,000,000 for the pay of the hundred-day volunteers 
the Western States was discussed and put to vote; but no 
quorum appeared and the Senate adjourned._—— May 8. 
The Senate non-concurred in the House amendments to 
the army appropriation bill, and asked a committee of 
conference.—Mr. Sherman called up the following resolu- 
tion: That a quorum of the Senate shall hereafter consist 
of a majority of the Senators present duly qualified. After 
some remarks the resolution was passed over until the fol- 
lowing day.—The Senate d the bill appropriating 
$25,000,000 for the pay of the hundred-day volunteers. 
Hovusrt.—A 27. The House went into Committee of 
the Whole on the Internal Tax bill, and a great variety 
of amendments were adopted, generally increasing the 
rates of .—The Committee then rose, and Mr. Gar- 
field reported a joint resolution appropriating $25,000,000 
to pay for arming, equipping, clothing, subsistence, trans- 
portation, and pay of Western, Volunteers for a period not 
less than 100 days, which was passed.—Mr. Fenton reported 
the Senate bill authorizing the 


adopted taxing bank circulation one-fourth of one per cent. 
a month, and also taxing the average capital stock of banks. 
A section was also agreed to to tax liquors on hand on the 
lst of May fifty cents a gallon. The bill was then passed, 
102 to 33.—Messages were received from the President in 
regard to the condition of loyal citizens in East Tennessee, 
and as to the appointment of Frank Blair as Major-General. 
The message in reference to the latter subject stated that, 
when Generals Blair and Schenck resi their commis- 
sions, it was with the understanding with the President 
and the Secretary of War that they could withdraw their 
resignations whenever they wahted to and resume their 
military rank. denied that there was 
any such understanding in his case, and asked legve to 
offer a resolution calling for the documents in the case, 
which, however, was not granted. A pril 29. The report 
and evidence in the case of Mr. Blair, charged with a 
liquor speculation while at Vicksburg, were ordered to be 
printed.—Mr. Schenck rted the Senate bill to legalize 
and increase the pay of soldiers, giving notice that he 
would call it up at an day. This bill increases the 
pay of privates in the army, black and white alike, to $16 


a month, and of corporals to $18.—Mr. Dawes offered a reso- 


. lution calling be pe the President to communicate to the 


House copies letters, notes, telegrams, orders, and 
other documents which have connection with the answer 
to the resolution asking whether F. P. Blair holds any ap- 

intment or commission in the military service.— Mr. 

rooks offered an amendment calling for an examination 
into the condition of the Treasury ment, and espe- 
cially as to the bureau in which the United States cpetene 


cipate in our amendments to the Constitution, and, when 
amendments thereto are proposed, they can be adopted by 
a vote of two-thirds of the non Sta 


pril 30. A resolution for a Committee to in- 
vestigate the charges against the Tree 
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adopted by vote or $1 agaiosi 49.—.The evening sessi 
wean 2. The House FOREIGN NEWS. 
took up Mr. Wadsworth's resolution g that the 
powe:s pot de to the United States by the Constitu- EUROPE. 


tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are recerved re- 
spectively to the States, or to the people, and that the 
Executive can neither directly nor indirectly exercise any 
of the powers thus reserved, or lawfully restrict or obstruct 
the exercise thereof by the people. Mr. Cox moved to lay 
it upon the table, in order to get a square vote upon it. 
This was dis to. Mr. Cox then asked for a vote di- 
rectly on the resolution, 
language of the Constitution, but the House referred it to 
Select Committee on th 


o passed the bill appropriating 
over a million of dollars to indemnifying citizens of Min- 
nesote for losses sustained and depredations committed by 
Sioux indians in that State.—The House also the 
Senate bill appropriating two hundred and twenty-three 
thousand dollars to enable refugee Indians in Kansas to 
return to their homes in the Cherokee country, and for 
other relief, and the bill tor the relief of the Weas and 
other Indians, making an appropriation to reimburse them 
for their losses by the abstraction of their bonds from the 
Interior Department.—At the evening session Messrs, 

ear, Donnelly, Denison, Stevens, and Cravens made 
4 on the bill for the reconstruction of the rebel 
The House unanimously passed a bill 


rals, 
$18; sergeants, $20; $24; sergeant- 
majo » $1200 per 


Navy Appropriation bill, and the House concurred in them, 
appropriating $7,200,000 foi the completion of sixteen 
screw steam sloop:, $4,000,000 for the purchase and repair 
of vessels for Western waters, and $3,000,000 for the pur- 
chase and charter of vessels for blockading purposes.— The 
House concurred in the Senate amendmen 


at Annapolis before the commencement of the next aca- 
demic year.—The House resumed the consideration of the 
bill guaranteeing a republican form of government to the 
States subverted or overthrown by the rebellion, and the 

esers Gooch, Fernando 


matter was debated at length by 
others. 
THE MILITARY SITUATION, 


Wood, Kelley, and 
Newe from the Red River to the 19th of April is to the 
effect that General Banks, having srenely fortified Grand 
Ecore, had marched out to meet the rebels, and that skirm- 
ishing had been in progress for some days, “Reinforce- 
ments for General Banks’s army were going forward. The 
Red River was falling, but the Mississippi was rising fast. 
General Stone and others of the staff of General Banks 
had arrived at Alexandria, on their way to New Orleans. 
General Stone had been superseded by General Dwight. 
A emall Union fleet has gone up the Washita River. A 
cavalry. e ition had been sent out on the north bank 
of the River, near Alexandria, by General Grover. 
The Federal losses in the late battles foot up over 4(00, 
and those of the enemy are placed as high as 7000, which 
is probably an exaggeration. A rumor that General Banks 
had fallen back to Alexandria has not been confirmed. 

Advices from Cam Arkansas, say that General 
Steele’s army is at that place. General Thayer joined 
General Steele at Eikin’s Ferry, on the Little Missouri 
River, where the rebels were driven from a line of breast- 
works commanding the river bottom. enemy next 
made a stand at Prairie de Anna, which was fortified with 
a line of rifle-pits and epaulements, for guns in barbette, a 
mile and a half long. General Steele flanked their posi- 
tion, and General Price retreated, after a pede to- 
ward Washingt®n. General Steele pursued the Is to- 
ward Washington, and then suddenly turned and pushed 
for Camden. Price discovered the trick, and started for 
Camden alzo. A desperate race ensued, and although 
heavy skirmishing occurred all the way, Steele came out 
victor, and entered the enemy’s fortifications u ed. 
Camden is strongly fortified with nine forts. All ap- 
—— are well guarded, and it can be held againzt a 

argely superior force. The report that General Steele has 
occupied Shreveport is repeated by persons arrived in New 
Orleans from Red River, but is probably premature. 

The rebel ram Roanoke, which assisted in the capture 
of Plymouth, North Carolina, was somewhat injured in the 
fight, but it is reported that as soon as she is ired the 
enemy will attempt the capture of all the towns in North 
Carolina now held by our forces. From all accounts Gen- 

Wessels and his little band of 1500 veterans, at Ply- 
mouth, fought like heroes for four days and nights, leav- 
ing the rebels dead in heaps in every street, which they 
admit will number 1700. 

The rebels in Charleston harbor attempted to blow up 
the Wabash frigate, on the 18th ult., with a torpedo-boat. 
They were, however, discovered and repulsed. Command- 
er Rowan — the following report of the affair: “On 
the night of the 18th the deck officer of the Wabash discov- 
ered‘a dark object about one hundred and fifty yards distant 


from that vessel, which in shape and move- 
ments to the torpedo-boat ofthe rebels. It moved rapidly up 
against the tide till opposite the main- and then turned 


mast, 

and stood directly for the ship. The men of the Wabash 
quickly rushed to their quarters upon the beat of the gong, 
and when the supposed o-boat was about fifty y 

distant round shot were fired at her from each of the spar- 
deck guns. A round shot is supposed to have struck and 
sunk her, as she was seen no more after the fir+t fire, and 
- second volley struck in the immediate vicinity of the 


The Army of the Potomac still occupies its old position. 
General Lee is reported to be massing a large force on our 
front, near Orange Court House. Beauregard’s army from 
Charleston, and the rebel force 4n Florida, are both said 

brought to Lee an infantry 

foree of eighty thousand, and a cavalry force of twenty- 
thousand. Meanwhile Genera] Grant is also concentra- 
ting a heavy force, and conferences of our Generals are 
held frequently, evidently looking toward an early move- 
t. The town was burned by 


Leesburg, Rectortown, and Upperville. 
a portion of Mosby’s guerrilla » when 
a sharp fight ensued, which resulted in the loss to the 
rebels of two killed and four wounded, and twenty-three 
taken prisoners. 

In General Butler's Department unusual activity is re- 
ported. 


MISCELLANEOUOS. 


A Richmond paper says that provisions are scarce in 
that city, and that the tqwn people will have to live on 


which he said merely affirmed the- 


half rations until the country people who have provisions | 


to spare shall have heard of the defeat of Grant's army. 

The Union troops have evacuated Little Washington, 
North Carolina, being needed elsewhere. 

Four hundred exchanged Union prisoners arrived at 
Fortress Monroe on the ist instant. They were horribly 
emaciated, and many of them entirely helpless. 

The Committee to investigate the Fort Pillow butchery 


have taken fifty-seven depositions, which more than con-. 


firm the newspaper accounts of the massacre. Among the 
witnesses who were examined was the negro who was bur- 
ied alive. There is no doubt of the fact that one or more 
persons were nailed through their flesh to pieces of wood, 
and then burnt alive. Not only on the day of the rur- 
— acta perpetrated, but on the 
next da 

A Ges canned at Wilmington, North Carolina, on the 
4400 bales of cotton, 


mated at $5,000,000. 
000. 


e Gteocee Examiner of the 29th ult. says: **If we 
hold our own in Virginia until summer is ended, the North's 


if its means are employed with en and consistency, 
And this ts the last year of the war, wins.” 


~ THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 


FRESH disaster has befallen the Danes. On the 15th 
ult, the Prussians made a fierce assault on Dippel, which 
they captured after a stubborn engagement. 

the. Danes was 2600 men, 400 officers, and 90 guns; that 
the Prussians amounted to about 600 killed and wound- 
ed. The greater part of the Prussian army, immediately 
after the on mp5 at ordered into Jutiand to occupy 
all that province and besiege Fredericia. N now re- 
mains to the Danes of the Duchy of Schleswig but the island 
of Alsen, and even this, according to a dispatch from Ham- 
burg, has already been occupied by the Prussians.—The 
Conference met in London on the 19th, but 


delegates. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The entry of Garibaldi into London took place on April 
Tl, and was one of the greatest ovations the capital of En- 
giand has ever witnessed. the General 
greeted with enthusiastic cheers. the 16th he had an- 


Moniteur, that an outside pressure to induce 
him to quit the country had been brought to bear upon 


hospitality. 

The paternity of the famous Laird iron-clads is eaid to 
have been acknowledged by the Pasha of Egypt, who, a 
correspondent of the London Times asserts, states that he 
ordered their construction. 

It is stated that France, England, and Ruseia had been 
a ed reconciled by the efforts of Lord Clarendon in 

aris, 


The demonstrations in England in honor of the tercen- 
tenary of S$ re were in full progress. In Liverpool 
they had gone off with great éclat. ‘The Interdiction of 
the English Shakspeare banquet at Paris was withdrawn 
on the 22d ult. 


MAXIMILIAN AXD MEXICO. 


Maximilian accepted the crown from the Mexican dep- 
utation at Miramar on the 10th of April. The formality 
was conducted with great pomp. The new Emperor made 
a speech in reply to the deputation, stating that he was 
convinced that the throne was voted by a great majority 
of the Mexican people. After this he was addressed ax 
Emperor and the Archduchess as Empress. On the 18th 
the Emperor and Empress visited Rome, receiving a most 
enthusiastic welcome. On the 19th they had an andience 
with the Pope; and on the 20th left for Civita Vecchis, 
where they immediately embarked. The subscriptions to 
the Mexican loan in France are said to be large. 


ARMY AND NAVY ITEMS. 


On the 2d inst. the National Guard of Ohio reported for 
active duty underthe 100 days’ call with greater promptne+s 
than was expected. Returns have been received from all 
but 43 companies, and the strength, so far, is 34,914 men, 
which will be increased to 38,000 by organizatio 
roport. 
rimand by the Be the N nd fron 

t avy, and suspension froin 
duty for three years, for disobedience of orders, insubor- 
dination, refusing obedience to general orders, etc. 

There are thirty-three war vessels at the Brooklyn Navy- 

undergoing repairs. 5 


By direction of the President the Indian Territory and 
military post of Fort Smith, included in the Department 
of Kansas, are ferred to the Department of Arkansa;, 
Major-General BLunt, United States Volunteers, is about 
to repair to Fort Leavenworth, and report to the comman«- 
ing officer of the Department of Kansas for orders. 

Major-General N. J. T. Dana has been ordered West on 

‘a tour of inspection. General Dana formerly comman:!- 
ed the United States forces in as. 

It is stated that the Canonicus, iron-clad, which recert- 
ly left Boston, is of draft sufficiently light to operate in the 
North Carolina waters. 

Colonel Ossporng, commanding a t at 

of his own 


Nip procee 
of Wilmington, North Carolina, where they succeeded in 
: the North Carolina Salt Works and other prop- 
erty valued at over $100,000, and brought away fifty-five 
prisoners, workers in the salt lines. 
It is said that Major-General HALLEoK has been put in 
command of the Cavalry Bureau. 


been thus destroyed. 

The army Appropriation Bill appropriates $2,715,000 for 
medicines, instruments, and dressings. 

A draft was commenced in New — on the 3d inst., 
for a deficiency of eight thousand “ * undred and fifty 
men on the tne previous calls of the 

General MARTINDALE, an experienced-and thoroug!» sol- 
dier, will have command of a division ubder General Bur- 


LER. 

Mizsouri’s quota is said to be full, except 580, and more 
than that number of colored volunteers are yet to be cred- 
ited. 


head-quarters at Bal- 


join- 
ed the rebel army and gone South to abet the rebels, shal! 
be forthwith turned over to the United States Quarter-mae- 


various sources that the 


of artillery. 
from Lze’s,army; the rest were North Carolina State 
troops. ree sections of the artillery were taken from 
Kinston, two sections from Emr four 

Raleigh, and the rest from Richmond. 

Brigadier-General Sxymour, who was in command at 
the time of the Florida disaster, has arrived in Washing- 
ton. It is understood that he is to hgve a command un- 
der General Grant. 


Dispatches to 
of great strength, fourteen 
dred 
prisoners. The cotton for ten miles round had been burn- 
ed by Prioz, numbering two thousand bales. 

A court-martial has been ordered to try the publishers 
and correspondents of newspapers who have been guilty 
of promulgating news contraband of war. | 

Admiral Danterxn has left Washington to resume 
mand of the iron-clad fleet off Charleston. 


adjourned 
the 25th without organizing, to await further arrivals of 


nm sentenced to a public 


M i 


al 
| 
| 0070 against 50.—A momage was received from President | 
ee Lincoln and read, giving the information called for respect- 
a ing the assignment of Mr. Blair, of Missouri, to a command 
at Crystal Palace. The 
number present was estimated at from 25,000 to 30,000, 
composed of all classes. Quite a sensation was created in 
all England by the report that the General intended to 
bring his visit to a close and leave immediately for Italy. 
providing that on an r the lst of May the pay of pri- | The state of his health was assigned as a reason; but it 
vates in arms shall be increased from $13 to $16 per month, | was believed, notwithstanding the denial by Eari Palmer- . 
e m the great Italian. He embar or Caprera 
on the 26th, ha first issued an address to the people ; 
the Naval Academy shall be returned and re-established ) 
duties of foreign imports fifty per centum, except printing = 
paper, was also adopted after an ineffectual attempt to in- 
troduce several amendments._—-Aprii 29. Mr. Ramsay 
| 
— 
whom he had made himself obnoxious. 
fan On the ist ult. an expedition in boats from the gun- : 
boats Niphon and Fort Jackson, under command of 
¥. increase the compensation of Inspectors ustoms, no | 
P to exceed $4 a day, which was also passed.——.A pril 28. i 
a The House, in Committee of the Whole, resumed consid- | a 
a * eration of the Internal Revenue bill. Amendments were 
reaK ; Our dispatches from New Orleans report the burning by 
i the rebels of large quantities of cotton on the Red River as 
— 
our forces last wee t g n upon ee 
po from the houses by rebels, who took refuge in them on | several impottant changes have taken place in the De- 
our approach. A cavalry expedition from the Army of | partment ofthe South. General Grrimozre has been reliev- f 
the Potomac returned on 2d inet., after having visited | 64 from duty at Hilton Head, and is succeeded by Brigs- ‘: 
dier-General Joun P. Haton. 
L1aM Breney, of the colored troops, takes General Haton's | 
place in Florida. ‘ 
Major-General WaLLace, in command of the Middle De- $ 
partment, has issued an order from his re rr rr 
timore, direc that all real estate, slaves, ra 8, aD 
Finally Mr. Dawes's resolution was adopted, Mr. Brooks 
failing in his motion.—The House took up the bill relative ter. 
to providing a republican form of Government for States It has been learned through HE 
subverted or overthrown by the Rebellion. Mr. Schofield rebel force that attacked Plymouth consisted of eighteen 
made a speech showing that slavery has been an element ments of infantry, three of cavalry, and sixty pieces 
of discord in our or per system, has produced the pres- , 
ent contingency of affairs, and ought therefore to be re- 
moved.—Mr. Stevens offered a substitute for the bill, de- 
claring that the Confederate States, by waging an unjust 
war, have no right to claim exemption from the extreme 
rigors and rights of war: that none of the States which 
have seceded with the consent of a majority of their citi- 
zens can be tolerated and considered as within the Union, 
80 as to be allowed a representation in Congress, or take 
General Bravrrcarn is said to be placed in command : 
of the rebel forces in North Carolina. General Peck has 
, been removed by our Government from command in the 
the Federal forces conquer the seceding States they shall same district, and General Paturg appointed in his place. 
be regarded as separate Territories, be represeuted in : 
the House of Representatives the same as other Territories. | cars, the railroad offices, the rosin and oil works, cotton- 
a ship-yard, etc., were burned. The loss is esti- 
. The Confederate Government lose 
j} and Jenckes, Republicans, arid Brooks, Stewart, Dawson, 
|} and Steele, Opposition, were appointed said Committee.— 
The Army Appropriation bill was then taken up, the ques- | power of mischief every where w gone. we lose, ; 
tion being on agreeing to the Senate’s amendment thereto. | the South's capacity for resistance will be broken. The 
The amendment placing colored troops on an equality, as le power to keep its place in Virginia 
' elicited 2 long discussion, but finally the amendment waz | 
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THE TWO POETS. 
APRIL 23, 1864. > 


SHAKESPEARE. 
Gramercy! what a night for stalking deer! 
My kingdom for a— Hold! what have we here? 
A head of Schiller? Pheebus! can it be 
Schiller in Central Park ahead of me? , 


SCHILLER. 
Goodden, good Shakespeare, Guten Abend—long 
Have I thy coming waited, Prince of Song, 
Guarding the snowy flocks that round me throng. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


What flocks, O Schiller!—cujum pecus?—say 
Whose errant sheep into thy pasture stray ? 


SCHILLER. 
‘No errant sheep ; but the white birds that yon 
The lakelet’s placid bosom rest upon, 
And are to mankind thy comparison. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
O faithful Schiller! who, by lake and river, 
My truant swans thus unto me deliver, 

Half of my white-necked flock be thine, forever! 


MAJOR-GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


Masor-GENERAL Puitie Henry SHERIDAN, 
commander of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of. 
the Potomac, whose portrait we give below, was 
born of Irish parentage in Perry County, Ohio, in 
1831. He was appointed to a cadetship at West 
Point in 1848, and graduated there in June, 1853. 
In the same year he was appointed Brevet Second 
Lieutenant in the First United States Infantry, and 
ordered to duty at Fort Duncan, Texas, where he 
remained about two years. Early in 1855 he was 
promoted to a Second Lieutenancy in the Fourth 
United States Infantry. In July of that year he 
went to California in charge of a body of recruits, 
and was appointed to the command of the escort of 
Lieutenant WILLIAMSON, engaged in surveying a 
route for a proposed branch of the Pacific Railroad 
from San Francisco to the Columbia River, Oregon. 
Detached at Vancouver's Island, in September, 
1855, he was assigned to a command of a body of 
dragoons which accompanied Major RAINE’s expe- 
dition against the Yakima Indians. In an engage- 
ment with them, April 28, 1856, Lieutenant SHert- 
DAN acquitted himself so gallantly as to be men- 
tioned in general orders. In May, 1856, he was in 
command of the Indian Reservation in the Coast 
Range of Mountains. In 1857 he received the com- 
pliments of General Scott, then General-in-Chief, 
for bringing about an adjustment of a difficulty with 
Later in the same year he 
erected a military post at Yamhill, on the Indian 
Reservation. | | 

On the 14th of March, 1861, he was promoted to 
a Captaincy in the Thirteenth Infantry, and from 
that position gradually advanced until June, 1862, 
when he became commander of the Second Brigade 
of the Cavalry Division, Army of the Mississippi, 
having served with great gallantry in some of the 
heaviest engagements in the Southwest. In July, 
1862, he defeated the rebel General CHALMERS be- 
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fore Corinth, and was at once promoted to the grade 
of Brigadier-General, and given a stronger com- 
mand; being assigned, in October of that year, to 
the command of the Eleventh Division of the Army 
of the Ohio, accompanying General Buk. in his 
advance upon BraGo, ‘and participating in the 
tle of Perryville, where he held the key of the Fed- 
eral position, and repulsed two desperate charges 
of the rebels. General SHERIDAN was in command 
of a division at the battle of Stone River, and dis- 
tinguished himself in a most remarkable manner, 
for which, on the special recommendation of Gen- 
eral RoSECRANS, he was made a Major-General, De- 
cember 31, 1862, his appointment receiving the con- 


= 
= 


SHAKESPEARE AND SCHILLER. 


firmation of the Senate, March, 1863. In the bat- 
tles of Chicamauga and Mission Ridge he won fresh 
laurels; and in his present position he will no doubt 
fully maintain his already exalted reputation. 
General SHERIDAN is under the medium height, 
but is robustly built, and is full of life and energy. 
He knows more about the various fields of action 
than any one of his associates. Like the lamented 
KEARNEY, he makes all his leading reconnoissances 
in person, He informs himself thoroughly on all ' 
the topographical features of the hostile country 
through which he-marches, and all the resources 
of the enemy. He is never taken by surprise. 
The wants of his soldiers are always amply pro- 


vided for. Hence, wherever he leads his men are 
sure to follow, confident alike in his courage, in his 
discretion, and his sympathy in all their needs. 


GENERAL THOMAS E. GREEN- 
FIELD RANSOM. 


Tuomas E, GREENFIELD RANsom, 
whose portrait we give on this was 

wounded in the battle at Sabine Cross miro 
isiana, on the 8th of April. He was born in Nor- 
wich, Windsor county, Vermont, on November 29, 
1835. - He is the son of Colonel RANsom, who fell 
at Chapultepec, September, 1847. General RANsoM 
entered the service as Captain of the Eleventh J1li- 
nois Volunteers on April 26, 1861, and became Ma- 
jor in May, and Lieutenant-Colonel in July of the 
same year. He was stationed at Cairo, and after- 
ward at Charleston, Missouri, where he was wound- 
ed. During January, 1862, he removed to Paducah, 
to take part in the reconnoissance, under General 
GRANT, into Western Kentucky, to the rear of 
Columbus. He next took part in the movement 
upon Fort Henry and the contests before Fort Don- 
elson, where he was again wounded, commanding 
his regiment on both occasions. In February he 
was promoted to the Colonelcy, in place of W. H. 
L. WALLACE, appointed Brigadier-General. He 
participated in the battle of Shiloh, where he was a. 
third time wounded, and afterward assisted in guard- . 
ing the Memphis and Charleston Railroad. On 


‘November 29, 1862, he was commissioned a Briga- 


dier-General of Volunteers, and confirmed on March 

9, 1863. During the latter month he formed one of 

the examining board of officers for the Seventeenth 

Army Corps. He was next placed in command of 

the First Brigade of the Sixth Division of that corps, 

and took a prominent part in the siege operations of 

Vicksburg, gaining great distinction, his brigade 

forming part of the force selected to occupy the city 

after the surrender. He was next placed in com- 

mand of the post at Natchez, from which he was 

relieved during September, 1863, and ordered to the 

Department of the Gulf. There he has shown the 

highest soldierly capacities, distinguishing himself . 
especially by his. gallantry at Sabine Cross Roads, 

where he was wounded for the fourth time while 
standing among the guns of one of our batteries. 


THE WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 


WE give on page 308 a series of views of the 
WasurinGton Aquepvuct, at Washington, District 
of Columbia. The first of the series represents the 
high Service Reservoir at Georgetown. The next 
shows the handsome Bridge over Rock Creek, on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the water being conveyed in 
the pipes which form the arch of the bridge. The 
octagonal building is the Gate-house of the Receiving 
Reservoir; the Sluice-well or Tower regulates the 
flow of water from the receiving reservoir. The 
Bridge over Cabin John Run, a muddy stream, is a 
splendid piece of masonry, with an arch of 220 feet 
span. The Waste Weir, as its name implies, is a 
drain for the aqueduct. The Griffith Park Bridge is 
a dry arch over a ravine. The Gate-house, at the 
head of the aqueduct, is a triumph of engi 
and a handsome building. The last sketch, the En- 
trance to the Aqueduct, describes itself. 

The Washington Aqueduct was built by the Unit- 
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ed States Government, for the **purpose of supplying | 
the cities of Washington and Georgetown with pure | 
The original survevs and 
' of the Union forces, when they came out by hun- 


and wholesome water.” 
plans were made by Captain (now General) M. C. 


Maries, of the United States Engineers, in the winter | 
The plan adopted was to bring the water | 


of 1852-3. 
from the Great Faills-of the Potomac, through a con- 
duit, built of brick and stone, circular in form, of 
nine fect diameter. The Potomac is to !» dammed 
about half a mile alove the Falls by a cut-stone dam 
of solid masonry, 3") feet in length, in the form of 
an arc, extending to the Virginia shore. At present 
the water is supplied only from a small portion of 
the river, a temporary dam having been thrown 
from the Maryland shore to an island. Ten miles 
from ** the Falls” is the Receiving Re-«rvoir, a natu- 
ral basin of some sixty acres, filled with water from 
a number of small streams entering into it. It is 
this water which the inhabitants of Washington 
have been using for some four vears: but on the oth 
of Deceinber last the Potomac water was introduced 
with appropriate ceremonies. Unfortunately, in 
the original plan no provision was made for bringing 
the Potomac water around this Reservoir. Conse- 
quently the purer waters from the river are mingled 
with those of the small streams which receive the 
surface-drainage frorn a large area, and are rendered 
turbid on every shower. The present accomplished 
C hief-Engineer, SEYMOUR, proposes to 
remedy this by constructing a separate connecting 
conduit ‘around this Reservoir, and this plan is rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the Interior in his 
annual report. Two miles nearer the city is the 
Distributing Reservoir, vet unfinished. When com- 
pleted this will be a double basin of some forty acres’ 
extent, the banks all lined with substantial slope- 
walls. From this the water is distribute:t to the 
city through cast-iron mains, 

fhe crossing of Ruck Creek, between Washing- 
ton’ and Georgetown, is effected by a unique and 
beautiful bridye of iron pipes, the arch, of about 2% 
feet span, being composed of the mains through 
which the water passes. > The structures of mason- 
ry along the line of the aqueduct are all built in the 
most substantial manner. 


“The total length of conduit is about twelve miles, . 


and the level of water surface in the reservoirs 146 
feet above mean tide. The diameter of conduit is 
nine feet, and the capacity *5,000,144) gallons daily. 
The estimated cost of “he work is $3,001,000, 


ENGAGEMENT OF GUN-BOATS 
ON THE RED RIVER. 


We give on our first page an illustration of the 
engayement between Admiral Porter’s gun-boats 
uu adarge body of rebels on the Red River, above 
(jrand Ecore, on the 12th ult. Adoniral Porter: 
thus refers to the affair in his report to the Navy 
Department : 


(on the evening of the 12th inst. we were attacked from 
the right bank of the river by a part of the rebel army 
which two or three days previous had vained success over 
vur army, and, flushed with victory, or under the excite- 
ment of liquor, appeared suddenly upor the right bank and 
fearlessly opened fire on the Oxdqe, Lieutenant-Command- 
er F. O. (iron-clad), she being hard aground at 
the time, with a transport (the /:lack Hawk) alongside of 
her, towing her off. The rebels opened with 2000 mur- 
kets, and soon drove every one out of the Black Hawk to 
the -afe casemates of the monitor. Lientenant Bacue had 
just come from hie vessel (the Lecington), and fortunate- 
Iv was enabled to pull up to her again, keeping close up to 
the bank, while the Osage opened a destructive ‘fire on 
the-e poor, deluded wretchesr, who, maddened by liquor, 
an‘ led on by their officers, were vainly attempting to 
capture an iron Vessel. 

[am told that their hooting and actions baftle descrip- 
tion; force after force seemed to be brought up to the edge 
of the bank, where they confronted the guns of the iron 
Vi o-tls, only to be mowed down by grape-shot and canister. 
In the meantime Lieutenant had reached his ves- 
eel, and, widening the distance between him and the Osave, 
he opened a tross-fire on the infuriated rebels, who fought 
with <uch desperation and courage against certain destruc- 
tion that it cpuld only be accounted for in one way. Our 
opinions were verified on inspection of some of the slain, 
the men actually smelling of Louisiana rum. This affair 
lu-ted two hdurs before the rebels fled. They brought up 
two pieces ofjartillery, one of which was quickly knocked 
over by the Lezington's guns; the other they managed to 
carry off. The cross-fire of the Lexington finally decided 
this curious affair of a fight between infantry and gun- 
beate. The nebels were mowed down by her canister, and 
finully retreated in as quick haste as they had come to the 
att ck, leaving the space of a mile covered with dead and 
wounded, mijzkets and knapsacks. 


A PARROTT ON THE RAMPAGE. 

Tie spinited sketch on page B12 represents a 
evene Which) has often been witnessed by naval offi- 
eers and sailors. The scene of the incident here 
illustrated was the forecastle of the United States 
steamer /echmond, off Mobile. During a high sea, 
causing the -vessel to roll heavily, a Parrott gun 
broke from its stays and knocked about with the 
utmost disregard of the consequences, occasioning 
great excitement among the sailors, who at once, 
however, proceeded to secure the gun as best thev 
could. Our sketch represents the hardy fellows 
laboring to placate and restore the monster to his 
proper position by such appliances as thev had at 
hand, taking care, however, while engayed in their 
persuasive task, not to put themselves in too close 
proximity to the frolicsome Parrott. Such scenes, 
while sometimes exposing the sailors to peril, al- 
ways produce an agreeable excitement on ship- 
board, where even misfortune, if it only comes in a 
novel shape, is sometimes welcome! as a relief to a 
monotony which no pen ean describe. 


UNION REFUGEES IN THE LOU- 
ISIANA SWAMPS. 

WE give on page 313 an illustration showing a 
RENvEzvous or Unton REFUGEES IN THE Swamps 
ov WESTERN LovuIsIANA. In no part of the Union 
have the loyalists suffered greater persecutions at 
the hands of the rebels than in the region where 
General BANKS has recently operated. A corre- 
spondent who accompanied General Banks's army 
rays that many Union men have been in the swamps 
for two years, having been driven there for refuge 
from the conscription. In many cases they were 


hunted by dogs, in others they escaped with wounds 
from the smoking ruins of their own homes, and did 
not dare to discover themselves until the advance 


dreds from their dismal retreats, and enrelled them- 
selves as scouts and rangers. Cur illustration vives 
a vivid picture of the life which, for two years or 
more. these men have been compelled to live. fer 
no other crime than refusing to turn against their 
fay and country. | 


AT PLEASANT HILL. 


‘On the battle-field at Pleasant Hill, the night following 
the engagement, a boy only nineteen years of age and an 
old man were found dead, lying side by side, each face 
wearing a smile.) 

Two faces lying pale and stark 

Leneath the solemn midnight calm: 

Two ritles gleaming im the dark, 

Dropped from the unnerved dying palm: 

Two faces bleak and stark and white, 

In silence fading through the night. 


One face a boy's, with auburn hair 
Its outline fringing like a veil; 

A forehead rounded, soft, and fair, 
That until then no pelting hail 

In all life’s storm had scarred or torn, 

That never one sad look had worn. 


Still on the lips a smile remained, 

As if some dream had loitered there— 
Some dream of home that, travel-stained, 
Had come to him with holy prayer— 
Had come and whispered words of cheer, 

And fond good-bys from kindred dear. 


One face a boy’s:—The other sown 
And seamed with prints of weary years— 
Sad vears that in their march had strewn 
Life's way with shadows, losses, tears— 
A face with beard of silver white, 
Wet with the falling dews of night. 


No braver souls than theirs that day 
Had faced the battle’s fiery rain— 
Through all, sweet voices far away 
Talked with them, soothing all their pain— 
The pain of wounds they panted for, 
And, having won, as trophies wore. 


Death came at last—came in the flash 

Of desperate charge, and here they lie— 
Lie in a sleep no cannpon’s crash 

Shall ever break—ne storms that fly 
Shall ever smite with harsh alarm— 
A sleep God-watched against all harm. 


The noble dead!—Not lost are they: 

Through all the years their worth shall shine; 
Their deeds shall live, and light our way 

To those far heights where God shall twine 
All royal souls with garlands white 
As were these faces on that night. 


A STORY OF LAWRENCE. 


Mesic sounded from below, and a cheery bustle 
of people moving about in the drawing-rooms, while 
in the dimness of my chamber I could scarcely see 
my scarred and disfigured face in the long dressing- 
glass before which I stood, idly sticking in and out 
a great pin in the white frilled toilet cushion. We 
are not specially apt, I think, to confide in ourselves. 
I did not say to myself that [ lingered because the 
drawing-rooms were all one flood of merciless light, 
and Philip Hays had not seen me since I had lost 
all that smooth dazzle of skin, and Hitting rose-red, 
that he used to praise; but I straightened the slide 
at my belt, and tied and retied the bow at my col- 
lar, and then losing courage altogether, sat down by 
the window, and looked out on the quiet starlit 
street till Alice called me, and there was no further 
possibility of evasion; and then I slipped quietly 
adown the stair and in at my seat (which fortunate- 
ly was in the shadow), never once glancing up till 
they all were fairly seated’; though I might have 
spared that pains, since Philip, after an absence of 
four months, was too busy with Eliza Vaughan to 
bestow on me more than brief look and careless 
smile. 

Mother is the calmest being in the world, and 
never forgets her lofty courtesy; but I could see 
that every drop of the Morton blood was boiling in 
her veins, while Alice, who is like our father, and 
has less reticence and more of the King Lake fire, 
followed me to the recessed window, where, the 
wretched meal over, I made haste to hide myself 
out of sight. It was almost like a little room, that 
window, shut out by heavy curtains, and holding 
a stand of heliotrope and the great fauteuil in which 
I sat, my face turned away from Alice, that she 
need not see its comment on what was passing with- 
out while I listened to her in silence. I hate sym- 
pathy and condolence, because that shows that peo- 
ple know that your heart is sore. 

At last: 

‘*T know you want to bejalone,” said Alice ; ‘‘ but, 
my dear, I am in a rage, and I can’t go out there 
yet, and smile into Eliza Vaughan’s eves. If she 
means, in an honest business-like way, ‘a bold 
stroke for a husband,’ why, Heaven save the mark 
and help the husband! say|I ; but I detest her would- 
be strategy. Imagine her telling him before us all 
that she never dreamed of finding him here !” 

‘* Well.” 

‘*Oh, be ice if you choose, Georgia; but you 
know as well as I that two hours ago she was in 
wrapper and slippers, and|that toilet was the result 
of secing him pass the house.” 

{ could not help a glange out at the perfection of 
the toilet in question. -It was daintily and well fan- 
cied, even to her film of ja handkerchief, and the 
scarlet flowers drooping from her black hair, and 
Philip I knew noted all these things. 

** As for Philip Hays,” pursued Alice. 

“What of him?” demanded a pleasant voice, as 
the person in question parted the curtains and tuok 
possession of the footstool near me. 1 


Alice gave a little shake and shrug ot the #houl- 
ders for all reply, and vanished. 

‘* What of Philip?” he asked again, looking search- 
ingly up in my face. 

**What should there be?” I answered, lightly. 
** You knew our thoughts of vou when you left us, 
and four months is too short space for the growth 
of new opinions concerning an old friend.” 

** Are vou quite sure of that, Georgia?” he asked, 
quickly. *‘Is it only my fancy that tells me vou 
looked at me then with different eves from now 7” 

Qur tongues wag often without leave, and, ‘ Ah, 
the eves were set in a different face” slipped from 
mine, as if the words had been those of some third 
person. 

_ To that the answer came swift as thought. 

‘** Not for me, my darling. I loved the face then, 
and I love it now, better than my life. ou are 
my life, and that for which I care to live:” and 
then I hardly remember more than that my hand 
was taken into his clasp, and that so we sat in a 
sort of charmed hush, looking out through the open 
casement on the soft dark of the summer night, till 
Eliza Vaughan had gone away in a pet: and some 
time on, late in the evening, Alice and Georye, my 
brother-in-law, parted the curtains and peered in, 
laughing at us. 

“Why were vou not at town-meeting, Dr. 
Philip?” he asked, with merry malice. ‘** The 
Croakers and the Wise men were there in full force, 
and not having you to. turn the scales, we were 
equally divided and have done nothing. The 
Croakers will have it that, at five seconds after 
midnight precisely, the guerrillas will be upon us, 
and that every man of us should sleep with a pow- 
der-horn for a night-cap, and with one eye open; 
while the Wise men, of whom, as you all know me, 
it is not necessary to say that I am one, incline to 
the belief that there are no guerrillas within fifty 
miles, and that Ewing’s men are quite competent 
to protect us.” 

Philip looked grave. 

‘** And in case they do come? What have you 
donez” 

**Done! why nothing: unless we except a few 
resolutions specially affecting that much bela»ored 
future generation.” 

‘* Have you any arms?” 

‘*Not I! except those nature gave me. Are 
you too going to turn Croaker on our hands! 
What would you have us do?’ [atrol the streets 
and frighten our little girls out of their senses ? 
Here is my stout-hearted Alice trembling in her 
shoes already.” 

** Why did you tell me of vour meeting ?” rejoined 
Alice, petulantly. ‘‘ I am quite certain that I shall 
not sleep to-night.” 

‘Nor any of us,” observed mother, placidly, 
‘funless we move bedward svon. It is getting on 
to twelve.” 

All this time, under this surface chat, half-grave, 
half-jesting, was going on that quiet, electric, un- 
spoken talk, in which is transacted so much of the 
business of home; for you see they had all an hon- 
est pride and pleasure in my fair looks, and it was a 
sore blow at mother and Alice on that first day when 
I had tottered down from my sick room; and when 
it was known that Philip was coming, the kind souls 
had worn an air of waiting and anxiety that ny 
pride only half liked ; and now I found the pleasure 
shining in their eyes almost as ill to bear. Perhaps, 


too, I was impatient of all this pother about the 


guerrillas, of which we had enough in Lawrence to 
grow tired, and of Philip's grave, anxious looks, as 
he still held my hand, red with the pressure of his 
fingers tightening their grasp in the unconscious 
energy of his thought, I had been ** heart hungry, 
very poor” in spirit for many weeks, and now, in 
the parvenue insolence of my sudden happiness, I 
was ready to say, ‘‘1 shall never be moved.” So 
blind are we! | 

It was after midnight when the house was at last 
hushed and the lights out, and an hour or so later 
before I could lose my tumultuous thinking in sleep ; 
and it seemed but a few short moments when, from 
the very deepest abyss of that heavy, dreamless 
slumber that follows close on strong excitement, I 
was dragged on a sudden up to startled conscious- 
ness by a hideous and inconceivable uproar, raging 
in the quiet street below, of clattering hoofs, hoarse 
shouts, cries, groans, cracking pistol-shots, and re- 
peated hurrahs for a name that I[ could not at first 
distinguish. At the same instant Alice opened my 
door, still in her night-dress, her long fuir hair all 
about her shoulders, and her bare feet hastily thrust 
into slippers, leading, or dragging rather, poor 
sleepy little Susie by the hand. She came close to 
my bed, and in all that horrible tumult whispered, 
as though those without could hear her, 

*‘ Georgia, don’t you hear! Get up at once; the 
guerrillas are in Lawrence!” 

I knew then what it was they said. ‘‘ Hurrah 
for Quantrell!”’ 

We are all ready enough to avow ourselves heirs 
to all manner of indefinite human ills, but if by 
chance we come into sudden possession of any of 
this species of property we accept it always with a 
feeling of astonishment that calamity should have 
foundusout. Thad this species of incredulity strong 
upon me, the nightmare feeling that this was some 
dreadful «ream to be shaken off by an effort of will. 
I dressed with a sort of stony apathy, frozen into 
despair rather than maddened by the hideous out- 
cries without. Alice wandered aimlessly from one 
spot to the other, incapable of any exertion. She 
was distracted with terror. Mother came to us 
calm as ever, but for the tremble in her steady tones 
as she was hushing Susie.. George and Philip joined 
us last. They had been looking after the doors and 
windows below. 

‘* Though it’s useless,” said George, with a bitter 
oath. ‘ We're fairly trapped; caught here with- 
out arms, and not a door that those villains can’t 
crash through in three minutes. Do you hear 
them? They are shooting men down right and 
left out there. — the devil are the soldiers 
doing across the river, while loyal men are mur- 
dered here like rats in a trap?” 

Out on the gruy shy of the early dawn famed 


now a wicked blood-red light, shooting up in pointed, 
climbing flame, and making all the dim street as 
bright as noonday. Thev had tired the house just 
below (Eliza Vaughan's), and we saw her grand. 
father, poor old man, crazed with terror, run with 
feeble, tottering steps from the shadow into the 
great flare of light, and drop upon his knees, lifting 
up his hands for merey: and so kneeling fall to the 
pavemens, his white hair all datbled in blood, shot 
with deliberate aim by one of the men of whom the 
streets were now full, mounted and on foot. their 
scowling faces putting on the look of veritable de. 
mons in the glare as they aimed at every head show- 
ing either in door or window, and picked off un- 
lucky fugitives trying to make good their escape, 
They worked with system and deliberation, divid. 
ing into smaller gangs, and entering the houses one 
after the other; and eyery where followed the pistol- 
shots, and sickening cries and screams, and burst- 
ing smoke, and mounting flame, while’ household 
goods were tossed out on the stones, and covered u]] 
the pavement; and there were more bodies now 
near Mr. Vaughan, lying with ghastly faces up- 
turned tu heaven, as if calling down its vengeance. 
Some we knew. One was Mr. Newton, our dear 
pastor. 

I have been long in telling this, yet it was done 
with a horrible rapidity; and while scarce out of 
our first amaze we yet stood shuddering and sick 
with horror, sounded heavy blows and a dull crash 
below. At that Alice ran to George and flung her 
arms about him; mother dropped upon her knees, 
still holding Susie, praying; while I felt Philip's 
arm about me, and heard his low voice as if in a 
dream. 

‘*Courage, dearest! Even these brutes will not 
harm women!” 

As if I trembled for myself or wished for life 
without him! I remember too, dimly, that I saw 
him ofter George a pistol, and that George motioned 
it back, saying, briefly, ‘‘ Of what use!’ Lut every 
faculty, thought itself, was swamped in a strained 
intensity of listening—listening to the sounds he- 
low. 


As George had said, the fastenings were of 
about the worth of so much straw. There was a 
second storm of blows, a crash and clatter of falling 
panels, a rush and shout, the jingling fall of a 
mirror, a hurrah! proclaiming that they had tound - 
the silver, a brief pause and debate, and then a 
heavy tramp on the stairs. 

I sicken even now. when [ recall that instant of 
dreadful waiting; the wild prayer, the utter hope- 
less helplessness, the agonized grasp with which we 
held our dearest in our weak arms, the dying down 
of our hearts as the ruffians stood at Past in the door- 
way, coldly scanning us. Oh, gay girls and happy 
women! on that soft, gray dawning, sleeping se- 
curely in your great peaceful cities of the North 
and East, and your quiet country towns, vou know 
of war but by hearsay, and think on it coldly, or 
vou could never sparkle in vour gems, and tread 
out gay measures to gayer music, while such deeds 
are done! You must be in more solemn earnest 
could you but feel the sorrows of our land, as of 
vour land also, and not of a thing far off; could it 
be shadowed even in your dreams, what it was to 
stand there as we did that day, a whole lifetime of 
suspense in that instant’s pause, an instant onlv: 
then a brief command to Alice, ** Out of the way, 
woman !” a short, stern questioning of George, 

‘** From what State are you ?” 

**New York.” 

‘Do vou go for the Union ?” 

“ten.” 

‘*Then you're too good for this earth; we mean 
to make it a slaveholding concern, the whole of it, 
afore we finish, and it won't be fit for an abolition- 
ist. Reckon we'll give you a free pass to the upp«r 
regions.” 

And then a glittering barrel leveled at his hea, 
and George’s low ‘* Good-by, Ally ;” and her frantic 
cry, 

‘*Oh no! you can not, you will not have tiie 
heart to kill him! Oh! you do not know—he is so 
dear, so good—men, mien, have mercy! Kill me 
instead !” and we niiserable women, clinging about 
him, and trying to,cover him with our poor bodies, 
and the pistol close there, between us, and blind- 
ing smoke, and a groan, and George lying there on 
the carpet, as did Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Newton 
without, and quick, sharp ringing shots, one atter 
another; this time from Philip—as with a terrible 
cry of rage and anguish he flung himself on them 
headlong, and with such fury that for the moment 
they were staggered and gave back. A wild tur- 
moil, a fearful struggle, and then Heaven was merci- 
ful to me and I saw no further. 

Fire leaping out at windows, and gliding down 
the stairs, and bursting up through the floors, and 
curling about the doorways, and toppling down 
chimneys, and crashing in our roof, was what our 
enemies left us—and the bodies of our dead. Law- 
rence was free ofthem. It was clear daylight now, 
and the country was rousing, and they departed in 
prudent haste loaded with our spoil. We, at least. 
could find refuge in the street from the devouring 
flame that swept all before it. Alice still knelt be- 
side George's stiffening body, but at mother’s touch 
she rose and followed us mechanically. As we 
went I looked shuddering for another rigid, ghastly 
figure, but neither in hall, nor on stairway, nor pave- 
ment saw what I dreaded. Mother divined my 
thought. 


Best so,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t look, love. Bet- 


ter to remember him as you saw him in life, than— 
_like—dear George.” 


The streets were full of wretches like ourselves. 


/ Women distraught with anguish, sobbing children, 
' homeless families ; weeping mothers, wives, sisters, 
_ kneeling beside bleeding bodies. The sultry, heavy 
air, blue with smoke of burning buildings, resound- 
ed with lamentations. 


True, at last the soldiers 
were coming, and men pouring into the rescue in 
hot haste, with old swords snatched from the chim- 
ney-piece, and guns hunted out of the barn, and 
grief and rage in every rugged feature, as they 
vowed a bitter vengeance; but vengeance would 
not bring us back our dead, and the weeping and 


| wailing went on. . | 
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My uncle’s house had been left unharmed, and 
we took refuge there; There too, came Eliza 
Vaughan, and in that strange way in which the 
veriest trifles will obtrude themselves on the most 
sacred grief, came back the remembrance of how I 
had seen her with the scarlet flowers trailing from 
her black hair, and of my paltry jealousy, and a 
dim amaze at such pettiness, in a world where was 
murder, and death, and this unutterable. bereave- 
ment; and while I sat there thinking wearily men 
passed the door of the room bearing something ten- 
deriy, and before I had time to question mother 
Leckoned me, and oh! it was Philip; sorely wound- 


ed, almost unto death, but living yet, and to live, . 


through the great mercy of God. | . 

They had left him for dead in the open street, 
where he had fought his way, and it was only what 
men called a chance, and I a Providence, that dis- 
covered the life yet flickering in him. He has lost 
an arm, crushed by a falling beam; but I will be 
to him arm and hand, and I am very happy, though 
after a subdued and chastened fashion; and awhiles 
with a something like remorse, as I look at Alice in 
her ‘widow's weeds, and with lines of gray in her 
beautiful fair hair, and think how selfish looks my 
happiness to her mourning. ! 


ORIGIN OF THE DEW-DROP. 


Tue sable Midnight rose one day 

To woo the Harly Morn; |. 
But the coy maiden fled away, 

Away, away, | 
- On light wings gay, 

With laughing glee and scorn: 
For Cupid, watching closely by, 
Had quickly let his arrow fly, | 

But missed for once, 
-Ha! Ha! 


Then grieving he had missed his mark 
(So much for shooting in the dark), 
His tears fell down in sparkling showers, 
And ’lighting on the early flowers, 
Lay glistening there, 

Till Early Morn and Sunbeam Bright, 
Both laughing at. poor Cupid’s plight,: 
Did with their smjles the dew-drops dry, 
And thus revived the archer sly;_ 

While he with glee, 

Cried out ‘‘I see, 

Though I’ve missed one, — 

‘Though I’ve missed one, 

I’ve hit another.” 


MILLY GRAHAM’S ROSE-BUSH. 


Many a lounger along the streets of N—— paused 
to look at Milly Graham’s rose-bush, bending un- 
der its fragrant hood of pink and scarlet, just with- 
in the white little gate before Widow Martin’s 
door. It was worthy of the admiration so bestow- 
ed upon it. No other rose-bush in all the town 
bloomed and flushed like this of dear, brown-eyed 
little Milly. No other pair of hands ever tended 
flower, or shrub, or plant so carefully as she watch- 
ed and guarded hers. 

Lottie Cushing came in one day just as Milly 
was giving her pet a cool, refreshing drink. 

**T do believe,” she cried, ‘‘ vou think more of 
that bush than of yourself; you're almost a gosling 
in your devotion to it.” - 

Milly laughed. 

‘* But you know I have nothing else to care for— 
no brother or sister, no dear precious mother or fond 
old father’—and a shadow came over the bright 
face. ‘* Why shouldn’t I find companionship in 
Nature, and employ myself in nursing her dar- 
lings ?” 

‘‘Well, I won’t quarrel with you, Milly dear. 
But why don’t you let other people share in your 
wealth? There’s the hospital now; why not send 
a bouquet, now and then, for some poor fellow 


. lying weak and mangled in the hot, dismal rooms! 


They’d relish flowers amazingly, and somehow pev- 
ple seem to think they only care for bread, and 
meat, and custards—as if they haven't the same 
sense of the beautiful as ourselves. If I had your 
wealth of flowers I know I'd do it instantly.” 

Milly Graham seemed struck with the suggestion. 
It was strange the thought had not dawned on her 


before; but it had not, so that now it came like a 


new revelation of duty. 

She was not slow to act upon the hint. Many a 
rose, fresh and fragrant, found its way to the hos- 
pital after that day ; many a bouquet from the cozy 
garden solaced the lonely hours of faint and man- 
gled ones lying in the dreary, crowded wards. 
Other hands too, after she had led the way, laid 
their fragrant offerings daily beside hers. Hearts 
which loneliness and absence of sympathy had filled 
with pain and despair grew hopeful under the min- 
istry of the voiceless ministers, telling of the green 
fields, and smiling gardens, and kind hands gather- 
ing the fruits of field and garden for their sakes. 
Life became brighter; Hope flooded its heights, a 
little while before so dark, and its depths, filled be- 
fore with shadows ; the thought that there might be 
boughs bending with fruit under which their now 
crippled, weary feet might again, some day, walk— 
fields waving with harvests in which their now pale, 
thin hands might, some day, glean affluent sheaves, 
strengthened and comforted the suffering soldier- 
boys, lying there in rows, with little tables beside 
them filled with the offerings of kind hearts, fresh, 
bright flowers standing chief of all. 

One bright day Milly Graham, going her rounds 
with her basket of flowers on her arm, came to a 
cot having a strange face as its occupant. It wasa 
noble face, but so pale and wan that it almost star- 
tled her. The eyes were shut, the hands lay folded 


over the still breast, and hardly a breath stirred the 
lips. She paused a moment and looked sadly into 
the pallid face; then with a sigh put down her 
basket, and sitting down took the thin hands into 


her own. ‘‘ Perhaps I can help him,” she said to 
herself. And her touch did help him. The eyes 
slowly opened, looked a moment wonderingly, and 
then brightened with gratitude deeper than any 
words could express. A faint whisper, too, flutter- 
ed from the pale lips: ‘‘ You are very kind.” It 
was brief, faint, but it, was full of meaning: and 
she understogd it perfectly. 

‘* Shall I leave you a rose ?” 

He nodded, with a dim smile on his lips. Then, 

‘* Let me have it in my hand, if you please,” he 
said. 

She put the flower into his hand, and, with a 
pleasant good-by, stole away. 

Daily, after that, obedient to some impulse she 
could not explain, Milly visited the cot, smoothing 
the pillows of the invalid, preparing him cool, re- 
freshing drinks, and leaving always a fresh bouquet 
on the little pine table at his side. One day Lottie 
Cushing, accompanying her, rallicd her on her de- 
votion to her one favorite patient. The bright face 
flushed. In that moment, for the first time, Milly 
comprehended that she was finding it a pleasure to 
minister to that patient’s want, and that, possibly, 
something more than an ordinary interest lay at 
the bottom of her action. But the thought did not 
wholly diseoncert her. She answered gayly her 
companion’s banter, and went right on, day after 
day, as if nothing had been said. 

At last he was able to sit up for an hour or so 
daily in his cot. The ugly wound in his side, out 
of which it had seemed probable, for a time, his life 
would flow away in driblets, was healing, and in a 
month or so, if nothing happened, he would be able 
to return to the field. Why was it that Milly con- 
templated the fact, when she came to know it, with 
a throbbing heart? 

She came in one morning as he was sitting thus, 
propped with pillows. His face brightened as, ap- 
proaching, she sat down, with a word of greeting, 
beside him. Presently, after their talk had ran for 
a little time in accustomed channels, he said, sud- 
denly : 

‘*Miss Graham, you have been very kind to me 
within these last few weeks. Will you do me one 
more favor—simply act for an hour as my amanu- 
ensis ?” | 

‘* Certainly,” she said, wondering what he could 
mean to write. | 

At once she bustled about and procured pen and 
paper, then sat down to her task. It would be 
pleasant, she thought, to write for him. Then he 
began to dictate : 3 

** Dear Charlotte—” | 

Why did Milly’s fingers tremble? It was only 
a common nanie. 

He went on, telling how rapidly he was recover- 


ing; how he hoped soon to be discharged ; and then 


added, ‘‘I shall make baste, darling, to come to 
you, and we will be very happy together.” 

A strange look came over Milly's face as she 
wrote these words. His darling! Who could it 
be? He had never told her of a sister. It must 
be some one nearer and dearer than any sister. But 
she would know presently. She poised her pen, 
waiting his command. In a minute he went on, 
telling ‘‘ dear Charlotte,” as he called her, how kind- 
ly he had been cared for; how a thoughtful hand 
had daily put a bouquet in hishand— Milly stopped 


there, and refused to write it; but he said, with a 


smile that had something imperious in it, ‘‘ Do not 
refuse me this, Miss Graham,” and, with a blush, 
she wrote it down; how the world was growing 
brighter every day—and at last closed all by sim- 
ply adding his name, “‘ Charlie.” Then Milly seal- 
ed the letter and awaited his direction. She would 
know now whether it was a sister or some other 


dear one to whom he was sending his loving re- 
membrance. 


‘* What name ?” she asked, finally. 

‘*Miss Charlotte Somers, Bridgeport.” 

Poor Milly! It could not be his sister, for his 
name was Benton. But she wrote it, nevertheless, 
though with a shadow on her face. And then, hav- 
ing received his thanks, she took up her basket and 
crept away homeward. . 

Was the sun clouded that the world locked so 
dark to her as she hurried along the street? Had 
the day grown suddenly black and dismal that her 


‘face should wear such a look of pain and hopeless- 


ness? No; the sun shone as brightly as ever; the 
world was as full of song and beauty, the sky smiled 
as tenderly as two hours ago. But there lay a shad- 
ow on her heart, and that obscured every thing. She 
loved this Charlie Benton—she, Milly-Graham, had 
given her heart to her patient without his asking. 
He, indeed, clearly loved another; and so. she, 
Milly Graham, must hide her thought and carry a 
bruised heart and dead hope about with her through 
the smiling days! That was the pang which wrote 
its autograph in the lines of het face and the hope- 
less sorrow of her eyes. 

She confessed to herself now that the hope she 
might some day be his had filled her heart with a 
strange joy in the few weeks gone. He was so 
patient, so brave, so full of generous, noble thoughts 
that she could not help loving him and longing to 
share with him life’s burdens and triumphs. But 
it was over now—Charlotte Somers had the heart 
she would have given her life to win. 


One day it was noised abroad through N—— that 
Milly Graham was seriously ill; she had contracted 
a fever, the gossips said, while waiting on the sick 
at the hospital, and the physicians doubted whether 
she could recover. It was a most malignant fever, 
they said, and usually only the most rugged and 
robust patients survived. Others of the volunteer 
nurses were also seized soon after with the fever, 
and before Milly had been sick a week a panic pre- 
vailed, and Widow Martin was left all alone to 
nurse her through her illness. Lottie Cushing 
had, indeed, spent a day or so at her bedside, but 
she was suddenly called away, and none others 
came to supply her place. Poor, deserted Milly 

raham ! 


One day, Charlie Benton, lying in his cot, heard 
one of the physicians say to another: 
‘It’s shameful, I wouldn't have believed that 


dear Milly Graham would ever have wanted for a 
nurse in sickness—she whose hand has smoothed so 
many aching heads.” 

Charlie Benton leaped from his cot and ap- 
proached the speaker. 

** What did you say, Sir, about Miss Graham ?” 

The doctor scanned him with a peculiar look. 
Then, 

‘‘T said it was a shame that now, when she is sick, 
maybe unto death, there is not one of all those in 
all this community, to whom she has in her noble 
life been a blessing and a help, with soul enough to 
go to the assistance of her heart-broken old nurse, 
herself dying by inches for want of that very kelp.” 

A look almost savage in its earnestness came into 


the soldier’s face. ‘ Ther, laying his hand upon the: 


doctor’s arm, he said, earnestly, 

‘* Doctor, can’t J be her nurse?” Then, seeing 
the grave questioning of the other’s face, he added, 
hurriedly, ‘‘She nursed and saved me, Sir; why 
shouldn’t I do something, if ever so little, for her?” 

The doctor at first thought it was impossible; but 
at last he agreed to arrange it, if it could be, as 
Benton desired, and with that went away. It would 
be better to save Milly’s life, even at the risk of 
scandal, than to lose it for the want of any effort. 


One day, weeks after, Milly Graham, opening 
her eyes and looking through the window opening 
at her side, saw Charlie Benton sitting on the little 
piazza, in the shadow of the vines which since she 
had seen them last had faded in the late summer, 
and wore now russet robes. How had he come 


there? why was he so near when her first conscious | 


thought had. been of hin? What wonderful fairy 
had contrived it all? She shut her eyes with a 
dreamy happiness, and tried to think. How long 
had she been sick ? what had happened meanwhile ? 
and what was he doing there—there, where her eyes 
could see him the moment God brought her out of 
the dark and swung open her scul again to the light 
of reason, and opened the doors of memory that she 
might walk again in its dim galleries? It was all 
a mystery, a blank; and weary with the effort at 
thinking she fell asleep, and for the first time in 
weeks dreamed. Of whom? When, an hour orso 
after, she awoke Charlie Benton was gore. He 
had remained with the widow from the day he had 
obtained the physician’s permission to do so, aiding 
her in every way possible, proving as tender as a 
woman and as thoughtful; but on this day Milly 
had been pronounced out of danger, and he had 
gone away, enjoining on Mrs. Martin perfect si- 
lence as to all that had happened. The gossips 
had had much to say of his action—it was so out of 
the ordinary course that it justified discussion at 
every assembly of scandal-mongers; but he was in- 
different to it all, and he meant that Milly should 
be shielded from all unfavorable remarks. 

At last, when he knew that Milly was able to sit 
up, Charles Benton dropped in upon her. She had, 
somehow, expected him before; but she had feared 
to ask any questions, and so had waited patiently. 
Why she had hoped for his coming, feeling, as she 
did, that another held his heart, she could not have 
told; she only knew he had been there, for some 
reason, on the day when consciousness came to her 
after her long sickness, and that gave her, some- 
how, a sweet consolation. 

How pale and thin she looked as he came and sat 
down by her side! How she trembled as he took 
her hand, saying, in his soft way, 

‘“‘T am very glad, Miss Milly, to see you thus; 
life looks brighter to me now, I think, than ever 
before.” 

She looked at him ‘vith a startled, yearning ex- 
pression. 

‘*Yes, Milly,” he said, answering the look, ‘“‘ life 
is brighter since you are given back than I had ever 
hoped to find it. It would have been always dark 
to me had you never come to us out of the Shadow 
into which God carried you for a little time. Now 
Iam happy, because, maybe, you will consent to 
knit to mine the life He has given back.” 

Poor Milly Graham! How sweetly the words 
sounded in her ear! How she had longed to hear 
them! And yet— 

A sad, pained look stole into her eyes; a cold 
suspicion and dread crept over her heart. Then; 
in a moment, all her thought broke into words : 


"9 


‘* IT thought you loved Charlotte Somers! 


‘*Charlotte!—why, Milly dear, she’s my dear 


pet half-sister—born to us after my mother had 
married a second time. She is only fifteen; she 
has been my playmate, my pet, for all those years. 
Love her? of course I do, but not as I love you, 
Milly.” 

~ It was all clear now, and the afternoon sun- 
shine, lying among the faded vines, was not bright- 
er than Milly's face. Then he told her, as deli- 
cately as he could, how he had hovered near her in 


| her sickness; how he had been filled with trouble 


and anxiety; how he had loved her from the day 
she hadi laid her first bouquet in his hands. 

‘¢ But you never told me, Charlie, nor even hint- 
ed your thought.” , 

‘‘No, I was a weak, wounded, helpless man; I 
did not know I should ever recover, and I could not 
think of telling you my love while I lay thus, a 
wreck, with no prospect of ever becoming capable 
of shielding and protecting your young life. But I 
saw, Milly, the day you acted as my amanuensis 
that you were not indifferent to me, and that gave 
me hope and strength such as no medicine could 

ive.” 
, They talked thus, the twilight coming on and 
folding thein with its halo. ‘Then, sealing their 
betrothal with a kiss, he took a faded rose from his 
breast, and placing it in her thin hand, said, sim- 
ply, ‘‘ Let that be the sign between us,” and so went 
away. 

The sign between them! It was the rose she had 
given him that first day when she smoothed the 
matted hair from his pale face in the still hospital 
ward in the flush of the early summer, 

So out ot Milly’s rose-bush sprouted a flower 
more fragrant and beautiful than any she had ever 
gathered there before—a flower which, through all 
the coming years, she will weur upon her heart lov- 


-is not to be mean. 


ingly and proudly, as her soldier-husband wears on 
his breast the ribbon Kearney gave him for bravery 
on the field. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


An Imaginary Berne.—A new work Is advertised un- 
der the title of ‘*A Woman against the World.” This is 
announced as a story, and could hardly be supposed to be 
any thing but altogether a work of fiction. Whdever 
knew a weman’ to set herself against the world? If “A 


Woman against the World” is illustrated, the heroine 


should be represented as wearing no crinoline: 


We have simply the choice efther always or never to 
fear; for our life-tent stands over a loaded mine, and 
round about the hours aim at us naked weapons. Onl 
one in a thousand hits, but, in any case, better fall stand. 
ing than bending like a coward. 


A Jerseyman was lately arrested for flogging a woman, 
and excused the act by saying he was near-sighted, and 
thought it was his wife. 

Dr. CumMiInG's Last.—By advertisement we are in- 
formed of another new work by Dr. Cumming, “* The Des. 
tiny of Nations as indicated in Prophecy.” A motto which 
the — Doctor might prefix to this last production 
of his literary constructiveuesa is ‘*Small prophet and 
quick returns.” 


Rops.—** How maby rods make an acre?” a father ask 
ed of his son, a fast urchin, as he came home one night 
from the town school. ** Well, I don’t know, governor,” 
was the reply of the young hopeful; * but I guess you'd 
think one rod made an acre if you'd got such # tanning as 
I did from old vinegar-face this afternoon," 


— 


MAKING Bap Worss.—It is related of a Parisian por-. 


trait-painter, that aig recently painted the portrait of 
a lady, a critic, who had just dropped in to see what was 
going on in the studio, exclaimed, 

‘* It is very nicely painted; but why did you take such 
an ugly model?” 

‘It is my mother,” calmly replied the artist. 

**Oh, pardon, a and times!" from critic, in great 
confusion. ‘You are right; I ought to have perceived 
it. She resembles you completely.” ° 


To omit a good deed out of an apprehension of being 
discovered is to stretch caution too far, and to keep up one 
precept by the breach of another. 


REALITY AND IMAGINATION.—Sometimes there are liv- 
ing beings in nature as beautiful as in romance. Keality 
surpasses imagination; and we see breathing, brighten- 
ing, and moving before our eyes, sighta dearer to our hearts 
than any we ever beheld in the land of sleep. 


CAREFULNESS NOT MEANNESS.—ToO be careful, however, 
Meanness~is a vice, and impolitic, not 
less than prodigality and carelessness. The proverb well 
says that *“*The penny soul never came to two-pence.” 
Generosity and liberality prove the best policy. Lookin 
at the most conepicuous examples of men who have'ra 
themselves from a humble position to affluence and emi- 
nence, we find that they have generally been liberal men 
—men whose conduct has been as remote from meanness 
and shabbiness as from carelessness and prodigality. 


‘A new sign for a tavern has recently been invented~ 


Dew-drop inn (do drop in). 


— 


‘I think I now see a new fee-ture in this case,” as the 
lawyer said when his client informed him that he had 
plenty of money. 

Why are the drinking-saloons in Washington like a 
corn-cob ?—Because they are generally surrounded by col- 
onels. 


Why must Shakspeare be a first-rate poet ?— Because 
he’s the A von (A 1) bard. [(N.B.—Ten minutes and an 
unlimited supply of refreshments allowed for the reader's 
assistance in discovering this.] 


A REFLECTION BY AN ANGLER.—Nature's Aristocracy. 
Mortal man being but a worm, is therefore by nature 
gentle birth. ; 


A Mormon preacher lately said, *‘I have forty-eight 
children, and I have reason to hope that Heaven will 
vouchsafe me a good many more. Before a hundred years 
my direct descendants will exceed in number the popula- 
tion of the State of New York, which consists of four mill 
ion souls.” — 


Love, like a sailor-upon a wind-calmed sea, beholds no 
earth, only heaven. Heaven opens above. Heaven opens 
beneath, and the water that bears it up is merely a paler 
heaven. 


‘* Sally,” sald a fellow toagirl who had red hair, “* keep 
away from me or you'll set me on fire:” ‘*No danger o- 
that,” replied Sally, *‘ you are too green to burn!” 


A Frenchman writing a letter in England toa friend, 
and looking in the dictionary for the word “ preserve,” 
and finding it meant to pickle, wrote as follows: ‘* May 
you and your family be pickled to all eternity!” 


Love OF THE BEAUTIFUL.—The love of the beautiful and 
true, like the dew-drop in the heart of the crystal, remains 


- forever clear and liquid in the inmost shrine of the soul. 


_ DO YOU GIVE IT UP? | 

Why are poultry the most profitable things a farmer 
can keep? 

Because for every grain they give a peck. 

When did Moses sleep five in a bed? 

When he slept with his four (fore) fathers. 

What part of speech is a kiss? 

A conjunction. — 

What heavenly thing and what earthly thing does a 
rainy day have same influence over? 

The sun and your boots, for it takes the shine out of 
both. 
My first relieves each pain and care, 

My second we an honor deem; 
My third is found in every home, 

Both rich and poor, though strange it seem, 
Bed-post. 7 
Why are ple born deaf the most virtuous of beings? 
Because they never erred (heard). ; 
If all the oceans were dried up, what would Neptune 


o? 
He would not have a notion (an ocean). 
What is the difference between a young lady and 4 hat? 
One has feeling and the other is felt. | 
My first is equality, 
My second ig inferiority, 
My whole is superiority. 
Matchless. 
Why is a dead doctor like a dead duck ? 
Because they have both done quacking. 
Why is A like a honey-suckle ? . 
Because a bee (B) follows ut. 
Why are married le like a pair of shears? 
they are that they can not be & 
without trouble, they often move in opposite directions, 
yet always punish any one who comes between them. 
My first is a dirty little brute, 
My second’s at the end on’t, — 
My third, like many an honest man, 
_ Is on a fool dependent, ; 
Pig-tail, | 
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ONLY A BABY’S GRAVE! 


Onty a baby’s grave! 
Some foot or two, at the most, 


For a little face that was here such a space— 
O more strange, could we forget! 


Only a baby's grave! 
Did we measure grief by this, 
Few tears were shed on our baby dead, 
I know how they fell on this. 


Only a baby’s grave! 
Will the little life be much 
Too small a gem for His diadem, 
. Whose kingdom is made of sueh? 
Only a baby’s grave! | 
Yet often we come and sit 
By the little stone, and thank God to own 
We are nearer Heaven for it! 


QUITE ALONE. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


ew Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of *“‘Harper’s Weekly.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
LILY GOES OUT TO DINNER. 


THe handsome lady, who, probably to serve 
her own had been bland and almost 
affable while the treaty of peace with the Bunny- 
castles and Mr. Drax was being concluded, was 
seemingly of a most capricious disposition. At 
all events, she informed Lily, so soon as they 
‘were outside the gate of Rhododendron House, 
that she would box her ears well if she made 
any noise, or gave her any further trouble; and 
the child, quite unaccustomed to harsh treat- 
ment, or even threats, followed her new 


' tectress in a very subdued, but scarcely cheerful 


manner. 

The Clapham stage—peace to its short mem- 
ory—was in existence in those days, and it was 
by means of this conveyance that Lily was 
brought to the metropolis. First of all, how- 
ever, the lady took her into a pastry-cook’s shop, 


- and bought her a very large Bath bun, which 


she apparently considered a sovereign remedy 
for all the sorrows of childhood, for when Lily 
had half eaten it, she said to her, not quite so 
sharply as before : 

‘* Now, are you quite happy ?” 

Lily had not attained the summit of human 
felicity, but she deemed it expedient to tempo- 
rize with a personage so stern as the personage 
whe talked of boxing her ears. She murmured 
an affirmative. 

“That's right,” pursued the lady. a 
gentle little darling, very sage and obedient, and 
I will love you. Don’t vex me, or I shall have 
an attack of nerves. Satanée iaigraine, va!” 
This last remark she made in a language which 
Lily did not understand; and she noticed that 
the lady made remarks in the same incompre- 
hensible tongue rather frequently. She noticed, 
also, that the lady, after bestowing on her the 
Bath bun, ate a macaroon herself, and called for 
a glass of cherry brandy; that, after drinking 
it, she declared it to be ‘‘detestable,’’ and de- 
manded a glass of water, the which beverage she 
characterized as ‘‘infamous poison.” Likewise, 
Lily noted that her protectress apostrophized 
the young person in ribbons and ringlets who 
officiated behind the counter of the pastry-cook 


-as an ‘‘impertinent’’—an impertinent, simply, 


not an impertinent any thing—and that she ve- 
hemently provested that there was a bad half- 
penny among her change. The change itself 
she flung at the head of a beggar-boy who was 
lurking at the door, licking his lips at sight of 
the greasy delicacies in the twopenny tray; but 
the handful of halfpence hurt the side of his 
head, so that he yelped with pain, and forebore 
to thank her. Then she swept out of the shop, 
nearly overturning an old gentleman in a white 
hat, who was seated on a cane-bottomed chair, 
meekly lunching on a sausage-roll, and leaving 
the young lady in ribbons and ringlets in semi- 
hysterics of indignant mortifications. | 
There were two inside places vacant in ‘the 


* Clapham stage, and Lily, for the second time in 


her life, was installed in acoach. She had been 
such a’little recluse at school that the great out- 
side world seemed almost as strange to her as it 
might to a cloistered nun, transferred, for seme 
occult monastic reason or other, from convent to 
convent. | 
Lily gazed about her as wistfully and as carn- 
estly as ever a nun could do; but she wore no 
veil, nor had she a breviary; so she began to 
ask the lady a host of questions about the things 
on the which she saw from the windows of 
the stage; as who lived: in those tall houses; 
why there wese gates and bars across the road, 
with men in white aprons, and with red faces, 
who darted out of the little hovels, and seeined 
so angry—to judge from their hogrse voices— 
whenever a carriage came through. The lady 
was not very communicative. Once or twice she 
id. ** Absurd!” Then she cried, ‘‘ Peste!” 
At she bade the child be silent. | 
The journey, however, was saved from being 


entirely uneventful by a few fierce verbal en- 
counters 


between the lady and the two other 
inside passengers. 


| 


man, with weak an 
speckled stockings shoes, accused 
of rudely staring at her. called bien eovetal 
injurious names, and made him generally so 
miserable that the young man, well-nigh moved 
to tears, got out at ington fore- 
going half the amount of locomotion to which 
he was erititled. Then she had a passage of arms 
nceer 


elephantine!” retorted! the lady. 

‘‘Upon my word, I think the woman’s mad!” 
‘¢T'm very glad 
that I’m not your husband, mum.” 

‘¢Tnsolent: again your horrible boots are crush- 
ing my feet.” | 

‘¢Confound your feet!” screamed the old gen- 
tleman,inafury. ‘‘I never touched’em. Here, 
guard, guard, let me get out. And as for you, 
my darling,” he continued, turning to Lily, ‘‘I 
wish you joy of your grandmother, and I wouldn’t 
be in your shoes for something. Good-morning, 
mum, and a more.Christian temper to you!” 
And, so saying, the old gentleman got out in 
dudgeon at the southern foot of Westminster 
Bridge. 

They went on without any more adventures to 
the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, where they 


alighted. The lady and her charge swept away, 


and the coachman and the guard both turned 
their heads to look at them. i 

‘‘ Fine woman, Bill!’ observed the coachman. 

Good stepper!” agreed the guard; ‘‘stun- 
ning action and rattling pace. But ra-a-ther a 
kicker; eh, Josh?” ° 

**T shouldn’t like to be the splashboard,” re- 
plied the coachman, ‘‘ that she was in the pheay- 
ton of. Kick! She’d kick the Tower of Lon- 
don into toothpicks. Good ’un to bite too, I 
should think. Say nothin’ of rearin’ and plungin’. 
She’s a real live woman, Bill, and no mistake.” 

The subject of this criticism had hold pretty 
tightly of Lily’s hand, and walked with her a 
few paces eastward. Then she stooped and said : 

‘“‘Ah! you’ve just come from school: you’d 
like to be amused, wouldn’t you ?” 

It was certain that Lily hadn’t been very much 
amused up to that moment; and she saw but 
little chance of recreation in the company of this 
very strange lady. She murmured something, 
however, which the hearer might construe pret- 
ty — as bo chose ; gale lady, electing to 
take the w as a sii uiescence, 
ceeded to amuse Lily. 

She took her first into the Adelaide Gallery, 
which was then a kind of Polytechnic Instita- 
tion, and crowded with numbers of models, and 
skeletons, and maps, and drawings, all supposed 
to conduce toward a knowledge of science among 
the million. 
shape of many old ladies in beaver bonnets, and 


| school-children, and raw bumpkins, and persons 


of the country-cousin order generally. They 
poked their fingers into|the models, and peered 
between the decks of the pretty toy-ships to see 
where the captain’s cabin was, and gave them- 
selves galvanic shocks, at which they, danced, 
and—the younger ones—howled dismally. Then 
they inhaled doses of laughing-gas. And then 
they had a stocking-weaving machiffe, and a 
steam-gun, explained tp them, and tried hard 
to look as though they understood those scientific 
inventions. Subsequently Lily looked through 
a number of little swe 8 | holes, and saw some 
very brilliant pictures, which, she was told, rep- 
resented Lisbon, Chandernagore, Manilla, and 
the like: at the which she clapped her hands in 
not unfamiliar glee, fora man with a peep-show 
had once been admitted to tle play-ground of 
Rhododendron House. The Bunnycastles took 
care to put his entertainment in the bills of the 
five-and-thirty boarders, under the head of ‘‘ Ad- 
mission to a geographical and pictorial exhibi- 
tion.” Then, at the ringing of a bell, they were 
conducted into a dark room, where an unseen 
gentleman with a hollow voice, as from the tombs, 
delivered a lecture, the preliminary part of which 
was so dreary, and so full of long words, that it 
almost made Lily cry; and then he exhibited on 
an illuminated table-cloth, something that was 
like the spider at Rhododendron House, only 
magnified eight hundred million times; and to 
this strange presentmenthe gave a name to which 
that of rhododendron was monosyllabic. ‘There 
was another lecture in another room from a 
pleasant gentleman withja bald head and a north- 
country accent, who was surrounded by bottles 
and glasses, and poured the contents of one vial 
into another, and turned green water into red, 
and popped little twisted pieces of tow into them, 
whereupon they caught fire, and who seemed to 
be trying his very hardest to blow himself u 
which, indeed, in his ardor for science, he did, 
on an av once in six months. ‘‘A pleace 
the filin’s oonder the receiver, and boobles of gass 
weell arise,” quoth the bald-headed gentleman ; 
and then bubbles of gas did arise, and there was 
clapped 


spectators. Lily was delighted with every thing, 
only:somewhat confused, and the lecture with 
the magnified spider and the long name decided- 
ly her. 

was not sorry when, it being about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, they went out into the 


‘with a Bath bun. 


ously. 


The million were there, in the’ 


Strand again. The lady had 
Adelaide Gallery in the di 
with her, and now and again sternly re- 


tomary 
prehending strangers for crowding = her, or. 


treading on the skirts of her robe. coun- 
try cousins, however, did not seem to’ mind her 
much, and one of them was venturous enough to 
ask if, the room not being big enough for her, 
she thought St. Paul’s would be? Whereupon 
she tossed her head, and looked Perkins’s steam-~ 
guns at him. She condescended, however, to 
laugh at the galfanic shocks the cousins gave 
themselves, and remarked that the invention 


was droll. 

Lily observed that when they were in the 
street she always held her very tight by the 
hand, and looked about her a great deal, and 
that once she told her, if any one tried to take 
oe herself to be torn in ten 
th pieces first. 

‘* Not that there is any danger,” she continued, 
more to herself than to Lily, ‘‘not that I am 
afraid. Oh no. I am strong—strong enough 
fer ten armed men. But bah! let them come. 
What nonsense. My monsters are abroad. Are 
you hungry ?”’ she went on, looking down at the 
little girl. 

Lily, accustomed to the early and regular 
meals of Rhododendron House, answered that 
she would like to have her dinner, if the lady 


ted the lady. ‘‘ Absurdity! 
-and-by with the gentleman. 
me, little glutton, and have 


d. 

‘*Dinner!” 1 
You are to dine 
You must wait. 
another cake.” 

She took the little glutton into another 
try -cook’s, and presented her, as woncrll wn 
But when Lily had picked 
the caraway seeds and the spiculz of lump sugar 
off the sticky varnished surface, she found she 


‘had no appetite for the sweet, saffron-colored 
dough beneath. She wanted her little plate of 


meat, and the that mashed up so nice- 
ly in the gravy. She longed for a slice of the 
plain school - pudding, at which the big. girls 
used to grumble so, and to which they applied 
such opprobrious epithets. Seeing her dis- 
taste, the lady snatched away the Bath bun, 
and cast it with great contempt on the counter, 
and then ordered s@me ox-tail soup for Lily, but 
it was so hot that it burnt her mouth, and so 
peppery that it brought tears into her eyes, to 
say nothing of its being thick, and slab, and 
greasy; so the end of it was that the ox-tail 
soup shared the fate of the bun, and the lady, 
in a fume, pushed Lily before her into the street 
again.. 

‘*Intolerable little plague!” she cried, furi- 
‘*What am I to do with you? Com- 


port yourself sagely, or you shall be given to the 
black man. Entends-tu ?”’ 


A buxom mamma in fame-colored silk and 
a chinchilla ti who was passing with five 


riper glee—they had of the 
W noi just come out 

Adelaide, and were bound for the Industrious 
Fleas—looked up with surprise as she heard the 
voice of the handsome savage woman who had 
dominion over Lily. Like a prudent hen, she 
gathered her chicks around her in a kind of 


y nervous tremor, lest unkindness should be con- 


tagious. 
‘¢ Blessings on us all!” murmured the buxom 
flame-colored mamma, as Lily and her moni- 


‘tress went on their way, the latter scowling. 


** What a Fury that woman looks! How cruel- 
ly she spoke to that innocent little darling. Pris- 
cilla, my love, mind the crossing.” 

It was a very dangerous crossing—from the 
Golden Cross to Hungerford. Metropolitan im- 
provements have since diminished its perils; but 
in those days it was a fearful ford. That day 
there was a man ryn over. Lily could only 
hear a yell, and see the rush of people to the 
spot, and a rapidly formed crowd with a police- 
man cleaving his way gh it; but when the 
ranks of the throng op¢ned and they came out 
carrying something covered with a tarpaulin, 
and the jolly red face of the man—a van driver, 
who had unwittingly done the mischief—turn, 
high up on his box, a yellowish white, as the 
crowd cried out that somebody was killed, Lily 
turned quite sick with terror, and had she been 
old enough to swoon would have fainted on the 


grasp was tighter than ever; and the lady her- 
self seemed grimly interested in the catastrophe. 
She scan the burden they:were taking to 


that they might go away she would have crossed 
the accident. 


y 
Tussaud’s famous exhibition of wax-work.: - Old 


and a very wonderful old lady thought ber, 
in her black silk: bonnet and keod, thems 
those inevitable bills at the door. And then w 

there not Mr. Cobbet, looking co remarkably 
like life, yt and. his: 
spectacles, an placi and ’ 
hard, like a benevolent the re 

cumbent lady with the lace veil, Whose 


bosom rose and fell by clock- ? 


there not the kings and queens in 


sham diamonds, looking quite as brilliant as 


Mangnall’s questions, answered if 
splendid manner without the trouble of learn 
a single lesson. 
The Napoleon Museum was not then in exist- 
ence; but the Chamber of Horrors was already 
one of the lions of London. "Iwas a strange 


ing and prattling round her. 


4 ae 


pence don't whether they 
now—and 


» and 


sordid garments hada musty smell. She pite- 
ously besought the strange lady to @ke hvu 
promising to be yery good and quiet if she would 
only take her away from that dreadful place 

**You are a little fool,” said the lady. 
vue de ces marangs-la m’a donné de l’appétit.” 
And then, with a sharp “(Come along,” she led 
the way ont of the Chambet of Horrors. ‘‘ Now,” 
she said, when they had entered another hack- 
ney-coach, ““we are going to dinner, and mind 
be are very good, or the sweep shall come and 
ea 

ioe too big to believe in any apocryphal 
devouring propensities attributed to the harmless, 
albeit unwadghed, individual who carries the soot- 
bag; but the lady was so very strange, and, at 
times, so very fierce-looking, that she thought 
it not at all : that: she herself, failing 
the sweep, c ve done something in the 
child-devouring way. So Lily bowed her head, 
and tried to look as good as she felt. 

It was a very long way to dinner. They went 
through a number of brilliant crowded streets, 
of which she did not know the names; but 
they were Oxford Street, Regent Street, and the 
Strand. Then they walked down a narrow strect 
on to a narrow pier by the water-side. Then a 
man called out “‘ Greenwich!” and they went 
on board a steamboat, where, to Lily’s delight, 
they remained a whole hour. The ships, the 
wherries, the wharves, the distant neaies, the 
bridges, the hlue dome of Paul's, the towering 
Monument, the gray old Tower, filled her soul 
with joy. She forgot how frightened she was at 
the strange lady. She forgot how hungry she 
was, and was quite. Y- 

To-morrow,” said the strange lady, as they 
| landed on the, pier at Greenwich, Lily fol- 
lowed her to a large house, ‘‘to-mor- 
row _ will go to school.” 

‘*Not to-day, ma’am?” asked the child. 


lence. 

“What are you thinking of?” the lady asked, 
as they ascended the steps of the large hand- 
some house. 

‘*T was thinking, ma’am,” Lily answered, ‘‘ of 


where. 


CHAPTER XXL 


LILY 18 REGALED ON WHITE-BAIT. 


this Lily could not hear—*“‘ she’s come!” 
‘‘And brought the little one with her, too. 


aghter, possibly. Tigresses have cubs, 


metimes. 

‘¢ Hush ! here's the tigress herself. —Countess, 

how delighted we all are to see you!” 
countess and Lily were received at the 


door. of the mansion which smelt so strongly of © 
Madame Tussaud herself was alive in those days,:} . 


continually 


“Ta. 


what a curious smell of hot fish there was every 


congregated ou who were leaning over the 
railings, and were very grandly dressed, and ap- 
peared .to be en) themeelves very much. 

‘* By Jove!” cri one of the ge 


al 


—but 


ai 
Of star-daisied sod, yet I think that God full ofhorrors. That horrible guillotine. That 
Knows what that little grave cost. — _—— ee the royal victims of revo- | 
ution erocity bore their captivity with h 
Only baby’s grave! dignified resignation—in That 
. palling torso in the enganguined shirt. That 
That they sit there i an’ # thing | and a frill, whom she jcharged with having will- gloomy dock full of murderers. Bishop and 
Seems scarcely @ grave fully trodden on her feet; but in this last case illiams were there,:and Greenacre and Cour. 
rig s ! she had reckoned without her host, for it turned voisier; but it was toa early yet for Goulds 
Only a baby’s grave ye 
3 Strange! how we moan and fret out that the old gentleman had a temper of his Hockers, rpms, 
? own, and was not in¢lined to brook indignity Lily had not been long in the Chamber of 
F 3 ‘‘T didn’t do any thing of the sort, mum,” who had been run_over. The air of the show 
| quoth the old gentleman, with rising wrath, on seemed hot -and -dhick. She could scarcely 
r the charge- being repeated. breathe. The glass eyes glared upon her é/ 
4 ‘¢Sir, you are gross! you are brutal! you are 
: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
What will Mrs. Bunnycastle say ?” 
‘“‘Mrs. Bunnycastle,” returned the lady, ‘is 
ce a ridiculous old sheep. You are not going back 
i to her, but to another school, where you will be | 
7 bf taught to be very sage, and to behave yourself.” | 
Bt yal The child was amazed, and la into si- 
| at 
q 
a | A surst of laughter broke from a balcony 
Peas overhead as Lily and her protectress entered the 
es large handsome mansion; and the child, look- 
4 Mi : ing upward, could see a number of gentlemen 
2 av 
wonder whether she will oblige us with a 
moos rapid act of horsemanship round the room, after —: 
dinner.” 
eit “‘ It’s more likely that she will fiy into one of 
aa her passions, and fling the water souché, plates 
ih and all, at the waiters’ heads.” 
‘Or at us.” 
me spot. She would have run away; but the lady's ‘¢ I’ve seen her do something very nearly ap- 
ut proaching that. Once, at the Star and Garter, 
hye she grew jealous of somebody, and tried to stran- 
14% gle herself with a table-napiin.” 
haring ospitel: she questioned the po- 
& liceman; and but for Lily's agonized entreaties ‘*Her ds 
q and the lady ordered the driver to proceed to 
| 
| 
mit, mot to, the visitors of the establis 
ment Of which he was the 
he has been dead mney youn his name, | 
beg. to observe, was neither mor Quarter- 
batted at you, 20 to speak, with 
like an affable albino. e pacific 
Ng “| their hands, till another bell rang, and every | natere.of bis mission was manifested by the 
oS body ran off to see a patent potter’s wheel, sup-.| ones’ And the cavaliers m armor, and mM. Ge 4s ag’ of truce which be continually waved. 
i a, | posed to make any number of cups and sancers, | Voltaire with his shriveled face, and the old} ‘1s wes not precisely napkin—that would 
claborately painted, by merely touching « spring, | coquette in her hoop and brocade? Lilly was | too like waiter 
, but which habitually confined itself to spattering | ecstasies, and for 4 time forgot about the poor. } hatidketehief-—that woald. have: been too much 
3 cascades of white mud the clothes of the | man who had been ran over, “Here were ain? Eeetiranty+bet o come of the two: & 
between <camnbric and damask. But he 
= fever waved it in peace-and.amity, as though to 
| say, ‘He Hot afeatd. “This is the habitation of 
figh and of felicity. Let no cares sit behind your 
a chairs. I know all my customers and respect | 
. them, If you do not choose to pay the bill op 


_ of mine sh 


May 14, | 


the spot you can send me down a check by the 
post, or by your body-servant at your conveni- 
ence: only, don’t dispute my charges, for that 
would hurt my feelings. This is not a vulgar 
cook-shop. Last week I entertained his Majes- 
ty’s ministers. We don’t want common people 
here. Let them go up the town, toward the 
Park, and have tea and shrimps for ninepence. 
Here, we desire the attendance of the superior 
classes only. Walk in, walk in, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. This is feeding time; and the bait is 
in excellent condition.” 

If a trader resolutely make up his mind 
definitively to address himself the ‘‘ superior 
classes,” and if he carry 
tact and nerve, he shall scarcely fail, I take 
it, to achieve success. ‘The superior classes re- 
ward that tailor who boldly says, ‘“‘ Let others 
vaunt their sixteen-shilling garments: no puff 
ever claim insertion in the col- 
umns of thé press, and I will go on charging 
seven pounds ten shillings fot a frock -coat. 
There are people who like to be mulct for wax- 
candles at a hotel, and who would think it de- 


- yogatory to their dignity to pay less than seven- 


& 


lady and her little client. 
_ With many bows and more smiles. Lily was not 
at all frightened of them, for though so very 


. €cl waiter, who wriggles 


and-sixpence for a fried sole and a mutton-chop. 
Yes, there are persons who are uncomfortable 
unless they are overc . Dearness has a 
kink of affinity with high Toryism, and others 
of our glorious institutions. Cheapness is.demo- 
cratic; cheapness is leveling. I have always 
been of opinion that a daily newspaper printed 
on cream-laid bank post, hot pressed, gilt-edged, 
and sold at the rate of half a crown a number, 


would be a success. It might have but a small 


circulation, but i¢ would pay, and it would be 
read by the superior classes by the light of three- 
and-sixpenny wax-candles, after seven-and-six- 
penny dinners, and while sipping port at four- 
teen shillings a bottle. 

The validity or otherwise of this hypothesis is 
no excuse, however, for keeping a number of very 
hungry people waiting for their dinner. The 
lady passed the bald-headed landlord with a state- 
ly inclination of the head. The landlord called 
out in a rich, but subdued voice—a voice like 
iced Moselle—‘‘ Show the Benbow!” An obse- 
quious waiter, with curved red whiskers, very 
like the claws of a lobster, conducted the guests 
up the softly carpeted staircase, and handed 
them over to the mistress of the robes, a buxom 
chambermaid. 

As the lady, deftly unshawled, but still keep- 
ing on her bonnet, swept toward the Benbow, 
preceded by another waiter, the chamber- 
maid, who had just taken off Lily’s hat, and 
fluttered a brush over her* brown curls, stooped 
down and kissed the child. 

‘¢ Poor little innocent darling,” she whispered. 


“Ts that your mamma, my ing ?” 


‘‘T don’t know,” atiswered the child, looking 
up to the face of her querist with a very trustful 
look, for by the young ‘woman’s voice she was 
kind and honest. 7 

‘*Poor little thing,” the chambermaid con- 
t know about deviled 

tongueout! Don't 


and had been “warned to avoid him and all his 
works; but she had never been counseled not to 
eat him. | 
‘*Nor yet don’t you take no punch, nor no 
sauce pickang,” went on the chambermaid. 
‘‘There, go along, dear, your ma’s calling 
ou ” 


‘‘Tt’s a shame to bring children here,” the 
buxom chambermaid subsequently remarked to 
the waiter with the lobster-claw whiskers. ‘‘It 
can’t do ’em no good, and it’s enough to ruin 
their little stomachs. I don’t mind the Eton 
boys that come here with their pas, and always 
manage to get tipey unbeknown, and nearly dash 


their young b out a-trying monkey tricks 
outside the balcony, and then race up and down 
stairs like mad. I don’t mind them. Mischicf 


they’re born to, and mischief they’re bred to. 
But what does that Frenchwoman want here 
with that little bit of a thing! I don’t believe 
she’s her ma. She’s been here four or five times 
this season. Last time she brought an old 
Frenchwoman who spilt snuff into her salmon 
cutlets, and got half an hour before the 
ducks came up. My belief, William, is, that 
she’s nothing better than a play-actress.”’ 

Another. groom of the chambers threw open 
the Benbow, a pretty saloon overlooking the 
river, and announced the new arrivals. 

He was a waiter with very light dun-colored 
hair and a pale pasty face. He was warm in 
appearance, but not moist; the rather, crisp. It 
was scarcely an unnatural fancy to imagine that 
he had been fried in batter, and that, although 
now & waiter, he had, according to the (not then 
broached) Theery of Development, sprung from 
a white-bait. 

Have you never observed how very like fish 
the waiters at Greenwich are? There is the 
waiter; the miller’s thumb waiter, 
plump and plethoric; the white-bait waiter; the 
— much as he waits. 

vanced to meet the 


A group of gentlemen 
They received her 


grandly dressed they were all very kind and 
friendly to her, There was a large old gentle- 


Man’ with an embossed velvet waistcoat, and a 


great gold chain meandering over it, and a beau- 
tiful fringe of white whisker round his. purple 
face. He had a fine hook nose, very prominent 
and very d colored, and to Lily he looked 
like a splendid Punch. She had seen Punch, 
once or twice, by sly peeps from the windows of 
Rhododendron House, and had woven a child- 
legend about him that he and the Little Hunch- 
back, and the porter who boxed the Barmecide’s 
ears, were brothers. This old gentleman his 


out his intent with | 


HARPER'S WEHKLY. 
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companions addressed, but without much re- 
straint, as Marquis. He had a loud voice, and 
often addressed the countess in that which was 
an unknown tongue to Lily. There were two or 
three gentlemen but younger, 
who were addressed indifferently as Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, whichever you please; and there 


was a spiteful-looking gentleman with very big 


black whiskers, which looked as though they 
had not been originally sable, but had acquired 
that hue by means of some artful pigment. This 
gentleman wore a high black stock, and a coat 


buttoned up to his chin, and his trowsers were | 
very tightly over his boots: to the heels 


of which boots Lily saw something long and 
> ey attached, with a spiky star at the end of 
each. | 

Finally, there was a very. tall gentleman—a 
painfully tall gentleman, for there seemed no 
end to his legs—who kept a little apart from the 
others, and did not laugh so loud as they did. 
He had a long face, very thin and pale, and a 
good deal of beautiful black hair thrown back 
from his forehead. His hands, as Lily soon 
knew, were very small and thin; you could al- 
most see through them. His clothes seemed 
= fit him very loosely, and when he spoke he 
isped. 
He was the last of the gentlemen who made 
friends with Lily, but she liked him the best. 
He drew her toward him while the men were 
bestowing compliments on the handsome lady, 
and, parting her curls, printed a very soft kiss 
on her forehead. Mot one of the other gentle- 
men had done that. Had they touched her, 
Lily would have blushed, and her little temper 
would have risen, and she would have cried 
‘“‘Don’t.” But she did not reject the thin pale 
gentleman. 

‘¢And so your mamma has brought you to 
dine with us, little one?” he said, looking in her 
clear eyes. | 

The handsome lad 
was news to Lily. 


was her mamma. This 
he did not reply directly 


to his question, but began to chatter on what a 


pretty place it was, and how beautiful all that 
glass looked on the table. 

‘¢ Ay, ay,” retu-ned the pale tall gentleman, 
nodding his head, “there are plenty of pretty 
things here, and prettier things to put into 
them. Are you fond of pretty things?” 

‘*Qh! I love them so dearly,” the child cried, 
joining her small palms together. And then she 
began to tell him about the spider on the wall, 
and a squirrel that belonged to Miss Furblow, 
and Miss Dallwallah’s golden ear-rings, and a 
great doll with a blue satin frock and pink shoes 
and a sash, which Miss Babby had once shown 
her, and which had helonged to Miss Knee- 
crops, the poor girl who died before Lily came 

‘* You are.a strange child,” t man 
said. ‘*What’s your name?” 

‘* Lily Floris.” 

‘* The rose by other name would smell as 
sweet. And how old are dear ?” 

“Nearly eight,” quoth Lily; ‘‘and what's 
your name, Sir?” 

‘¢Tom Jones,” replied the gentleman. 

‘*No it isn’t,’”’ parsued Lily, shaking her head ; 
‘*it’s something much prettier than that. Do 
tell me, or I won’t talk to you any more.” = 

‘* Well,” replied the gentleman, smiling, ‘‘ my 
name’s Long.” 

Long what ?” 

‘You little inquisitor! My Christian name 
is William, and people call me Sir William 
Long. At school they used to nickname me 
Long Billy.” ) 

‘¢ And how old are you? I should so like to 
know?” 

‘*T am twenty-eight.” 

‘‘Then you're just twenty years older than I 
am. How nice! Are you married?” 

‘*No,” gravely answered the tall gentleman 
who said his name was Sir William Long. ‘I 
am Quite Alone.” 

‘¢ And so am I,” quoth Lily, laughing. ‘‘ All 
the girls told me so. I have always been Quite 
nn till to-day. May I sit with you at din- 
ner ?” 

Sir William was about to give a smiling af- 
firmative to the naive question, when the count- 
ess—the handsome lady—who had been watch- 
ing this little by-play from afar off, addressed 
the tall gentleman by the name of Good-for-no- 
thing, and asked him how long he intended to 
keep them waiting? 

‘‘T have been flirting with your little girl,” 
he said, as he placed the child beside him. 

Lily did not know any thing about flirting; 
but she knew the tall gentleman had been very 


a to ‘her, and she liked very much to sit near. 


‘* Flirting!’ exclaimed 
‘* You begin early. 

had better teach the little one her 
ABC: she scarcely 


the countess, ‘scorn- 


knows it.” 
‘*She’ll get on fast enough if you take her 
away from school and teach her yourself,” the 
old gentleman, who was a marquis, ked, 
with a bow. | 
‘*When I want her to learn wickedness she 
Please 


much.” 

The lady brightened up more and more after 
each course, and when the sparkling wines were 
passed about, was quite radiant. 

“‘T like this Greenwich,” she said, holding a 
brimming glass of Moselle to the light; ‘‘ it does’ 
me good. It makes me breathe. Give me 


and Richmond, and you may sink 
the rest of your sad England to the bottom of 
your muddy Thames. How good these little 


fishes are!. How crisp they eat! Good-for-no- 
eae I drink to you.” The lady was enjoying 


TO-MORROW. 


THeERe’s sunshine on life’s path to-day, 
The flowers bloom fresh and fair ; 

It is youth’s balmy month of May, 
There’s fragrance in the air. 

Around his way no cloud is cast 
By memory or sorrow ; 

He looks with rapture on the past, 
And hopeful on to-morrow. 


But Time strides on, and from his wing 
The autumn shadows fall; 

Alas! the buds of early spring 

Are wither’d, one and all. 

And summer mem’ries only seem | 

A distant light to borrow; 

While still the heart will vainly dream, 
Joy may return to-morrow. 


Then winter, with a ruthless hand, 
Throws gloom across the scene ; 
And snow-storms fall upon the land, 
Where sunshine late hath been. 
Age shudders by the hearth a while; 
And, bow’d by care and sorrow, 
Looks to that future with a smile, 
Where there is no to-morrow! 


THE BLACK-EYED. SMUGGLER. 


** Dip I tell you the story of Mary Simpson, the 
female smuggler ?” 

This inquiry was addressed to a knot of Federal | 
soldiers grouped before a tent, standing with a score 
or so of others just out of Memphis. The questioner 
was a burly fellow with a good-humored tace, in the 
plain uniform of a private, who seemed to be a fa- 
vorite with the little company, all of whom insisted 
that they had never heard the story and would be 
delighted to do so. 

‘* Well, here goes. Several weeks ago, by order 
of Captain Posten of the Thirteenth Tennessee, I 
set out from Fort Pillow, some miles, you know, 
above here, to guide a party of four citizens to a 
point where a large quantity of cotton was said to 
be stored. We rode along through the woods at an 
easy gait, laughing and chatting pleasantly togeth- 
er, when, after making several miles, we were sud- 
denly overtaken by a woman riding a mule—the 
sorriest looking affair I ever saw—who, in the sau- 
ciest way imaginable, ordered us to halt. Of course 
we slackened our pace to hear what the woman had 
to say, when, with the coolness of an old highway- 
man, she drew a revolver, and aiming it straight at 
my head, ordered me to get down and give her my 
horse, remarking that she wa. tired of mule-riding 
and meant hereafter to travel entirely on horse- 
back. The impudence of the demand was too much 
for my gravity, and, though her pistol looked dan- 
gerous, I broke into a regular gust of laughter, in 
which the rest of the party joined instantly. That 
a woman, and a smuggler at that, should think to 
vanquish me, Peter Slocum, who had gone through 
a dozen battles and counted it play, the idea was 
too farcical. I must have laughed if death had 
clutched me; and yet, comrades, the woman was 
clearly in dead earnest. She was handsome, too— 
handsome as a picture—not over thirty years of age, 
with black hair, a brunette complexion, and a deep, 
dark, penetrating eye, which seemed to say, ‘ Get 
down instantly, you rogue, or I'll blow you to 
pieces!’ But I didn’t get down; on the contrary, 
laughing in her face, we just put our horses en an 
easy trot and coolly rode away, leaving the fair 
highwayman alone in the woods to practice, if she 
chose, on the trees, not having had the courage to 
make us her targets. She was clearly too much 
surprised at our coolness to shoot. She had  sup- 
posed tha of course, we would surrender at the 
first demand, none of us having any weapons visi- 
ble; and when we simply laughed at her, she no 
doubt saw instantly how absurdly she had acted, 
and in the confusion of her thoughts permitted us to 
slip away unmol 

‘¢ We rode on for a mile or so, chatting of the ad- 
venture, when suddenly it struck me that maybe it 
was not safe, after all, that this woman should be at 
large. I knew there were scores of female spies 
and smugglers in the rebel service, and no doubt 
she was one of the number. I determined, there- 
fore, to ride back to the fort ; and, leaving the party 
to make their own way toward the interior, at once 
struck into a by-path, and made all haste to report 
the affair at head-quarters. 

‘‘ Immediately upon hearing the story Captain 
Posten gave me a squad of men, and we set out 
briskly in pursuit of the bold rider on the little mule. 
The men were full of jokes at the idea of chasing a 
woman, and hazarded all sorts of conjectures as to 
the probable effect of a collision on their hearts, 
some of them bantering me sharply on my want of 
gallantry in not having at once ied with the 
invitation of the mule-heroine to exchange steeds. 
Finally, after riding some five miles, one of the men 
exclaimed ‘There she is!’ and looking down the 
road we saw she vas there, in truth, riding leisure- 
ly up to an old house that stood by the roadside. 
In a minute or two we had overtaken her, and I 
had her mule by the bridle. 

‘¢¢7°l] trouble you to keep your seat,’I said, as 
she was about to dismount. ‘I am authorized by 
the commander of Fort Pillow to say that having 
heard of your late exploit, he would be happy to 
make your acquaintance; and, if you pleate, we'll 


savage a5 & 
moment that she was a boa-constrictor that she 


might just swallow me whole. She was still trying 
to get down from her mule, but I again interrupted 


her with : 

‘¢¢ Stay where you are, please,’ and with that 
turned her mule and gave the bridle to one of the 
men. 


“ ‘You're a brute!’ she cried, savagely. eyes 


snapping. | 

*** Thank you for the compliment,’ said I, cool. . 

ly, and mounted my horse. 

***T won't go a step,’ she said, as I gave the or. 

_der to march. | 

‘“** Bat your mule will,’ I answered; ‘he’s a 
splendid beast and loves good company if his mis. 
tress don’t,’ and the men laughed. | 

‘‘ She gave up at last, murmuring, however, that 
no two men could have conquered her, but numbers 
overpowered her and she must succumb. With that 
she gave up her arms, and taking the reins into her 
hands jogged along pleasantly enough between two 
of the guard. | 

‘* Well, after a time we reached the fort, and the . 
little woman, spite of her protests, was properly ex- 
amined. It was a decidedly delicate busi but 
I think the commander got through with it in a sat- 
isfactory manner, for he found upon her person or- 
ders from the rebel Colonel Hicks for a list of con- 
traband supplies, such as gunpowder, cavalry boots, 
and similar articles—all of which, had she not been 
detected, she would no doubt have furnished. 

‘*The next day, having been given a night’s rest, 
she was questioned as to her mode of operation, and 
with no sort of hesitation told her story... She ac- 
knowledged that she was regularly employed by the 
rebels in obtaining goods necessary for their comfort 
and smuggling them through the lines, which she 
boasted she had done with entire success for a year 
or more. ~ 

** * What do you get for this service ?’ Captain Pos. 
ten inquired. 

*** One hundred dollars a month,’ she answered, 
promptly. | 

‘* And how much of the money which the rebels 
give you to make purchases do you put into your 
own purse ?’ 

‘*She looked at him indignantly. ‘I'd have you 
know I’m honest, Sir,’ she said; ‘I’m not in the 
habit of stealing !’ 

‘“**Oh! ejaculated the Captain, and whistled, 
winking to his companions, as much as to say, 
‘Here’s an oddity—a smuggler and highwayman 
who won’t steal !’ 

‘* Presently the questioning went on. Her pur- 
chases were usually made, she said, in St. Louis, 
whence she brought down the by steamer. 
On her last trip she had landed at Randolph, some 
miles, you remember, above Fort Pillow, and had 
got through our lines in safety. When taken she 
was on her way, she said, to the house of a rebel 
sympathizer, whose name we obtained, and whose 
place I had the honor of visiting a day or so after 
and capturing a considerable quantity of contraband 
goods that had been smuggled out of Memphis. 

‘“* © Your story is a most interesting one,’ Captain 
Posten remarked, when she had concluded. ‘Now, 
if you please, what is your name ?’ - 

Simpson.’ 

‘** Do you never sail under any other ?’ 

““*Oh yes. At Randolph I was known as Mary 
Timms.’ 

‘That was about all we could learn then of the 
history of the black-eyed smuggler from her own 
lips. Some days after, however, I was sent up to 
Randolph to make inquiries as to her associations 
and movements when there, and, by a little judicious | 
management, soon gathered some very interesting 
additional facts. She was well known in Randolph — 
and the surrounding country, having a year or so 
ago passed under several akases and been strongly 
suspected of acting as a spy for the rebels, and in 
that capacity carrying intelligence from Jackson, 
Tennéssee, to the Hatchie. Over six months ago | 
I found she had proposed to the rebel Colonel Stew- 
art to purchase ammunition for his command. She 
was generally considered quick and determined, and 
not easily disconcerted, and, al, fearless toa. 
fault. Once, I was told, she had boasted that she 
could wind at will around her thumb any Federal 
officer she had ever seen; but she found one excep- 
tion, at least, in Captain Posten. - 

‘* But the romance of the story, boys, is yet to 
come. We found that this woman was 
and that her husband was actually one of our own 
loyal soldiers in Fort Pillow. When she discov- 
ered that she was really fast she disclosed this fact 
and asked to see her husband, thinking, maybe, 
that for his sake she would be Iet off, or that he 
would intercede for her and secure her some privi- 
leges in her confinement. Her desire was explained 
to the husband, but he positively refused to see her, 
saying she had brought disgrace upon him and their 
family by aiding the enemies of their country, and 
ahe must take the consequences of her perfidy. He 
took steps, too, at once, to have his children taken 
from her care; he didn’t mean, he said, that his 


| boys should be taught to hate the flag he was fight- 


ing for. The man was a Tennesseean, and you 
know, comrades, where these Tennesseeans are 
loyal they go the whole figure, suffering nothing in 
the world or under it to swerve or twist them. 
‘*The woman seemed touched when her hus- 
band’s answer was given her, but she soon recov- 
ered her. haughty, insolent air. She utterly re- 
fused to tell where the goods she had orders for 
were concealed ; but we poked about, gathering up 
a thread here and a clew there, until at last we dis- 


over her past 
as she pleases of the future, which, just now, she 
any thing but promising. And that 


of her mule?” 
‘Ob, he was confiscated. The last time I saw 
him he ‘was hitched to @ cart, haaling wood for 


hauling a great cart along muddy roads, 
with a wrecked, battered contraband for 
‘* Pshaw, Sergeant, you’ 


| 
| 
you eat no devil, my dear.” 
Lily gazed at her with blank surprise. She 
had heard—what child has not? of the devil— 
covered evidence sufficient to justify the arrest of 
several ‘persons as her accomplices, and the Captain : 
hopes still to discover the contraband stock. Mean- 
while Mary Simpson has an opportunity to think 
te give me some souché, and, Sir William, I en- | go right back.’ 
treat you not to let that unhappy child eat too “That, boys, was the ar ying my I ever 
made; even when I proposed to Nancy, the mo- | 
ther of my great strapping boys up there in Illi- | ends the story of the Black-eyed Smuggler. 
nois, I wasn’t half as polite as on this occasion ; but ‘¢ But.” said one of the liste ‘‘ what became 
the fair highwayman didn’t seem in the least im- 
pressed by my style ; on the contrary, she looked as 
‘6 So all greatness fades. To-day the charger of 
ee your pipe, and let's to bed. 
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FORAGING IN : | the passage of the Le. 
LOUISIANA. | bill in 1858. 
7 Jpon the secession of 
WE give on the pre- | , : Virginia he fell under 


suspicion on account of ; = 
his. known. hostility~ to 
the movement, and for 


ceding page a spirited il- 
lustration of the war in 
Louisiana, showing the 
_ manner in which the ar- some time after war had | 
is at = broken out was held un- 
with supplies. Necessa- | der close surveillance b 
rily, in advancing into the rebel authorities, be 
the ren | ing once or twice arrest- 
SSS SS e y refu 
the resources of the re- to lend his support to the 
gion occupied for sup- rebel movement, but at 
plies of beef, etc., and the same time has re- 


probably no experiences frained from any distinct 
are more pleasurable and | avowals justifying arbi- 
full of excitement than 1 trary measures on the 


| part of the Richmond 


those which are ordina- 
Government, which, pro-. 


rily encountered in ex- 


peditions such as our art- bably remembering his 
ist has presented. great popularity, has hes- | 
itated to visit upon him. 
the punishment which it we 
JOHN MINOR has no doubt desired to — 
BOTTS. inflict. Since our army 


has occupied the Rapi- 


Joux Minor Borrs, dan his house at Culpep- 
per at all times been i 
’ open to our officers, many 
ag of whom have been enter- 
a disting * = tained with lavish hospi- 
in American politics, was SS = tality. His last enter- 
fs, on the 16th of Sep- | } Generale: 
SS ene RANT, SEDG- 
tember, 1802.. He early SS WICK, Hancock, Brr- 


/ 
ij / 


NEY, HuMPHREYS, GiB- 

BON, and some others 

were present, the affair 

being, in the language ) 

| report, “‘ of the most 
sumptuous character.” 


entered upon political 
life, attaching himself to 
the Whig: party when, in 
1834, it assumed its def- 
inite form, and becoming 
from the first one of its 
most ardent and promi- 
supporters. The 
previous year he was 
elected to the Virginia 
Legislature, and was aft- 
erward several times re- 
elected. In 1839 he was 
elected to Congress, and 
there distinguished him- 
self as an advocate of a 
national bank, a protect- manner in which neces. 
ive tariff, and other mea- sary repairs are made at 
sures of which HrENRry } et | the head-quarters of an 
Cuay was the great orig- | 4 | army, the picture is full 
inator and expounder. JOUN MINOR BOTTS. of interest. Our sketch 
In 1843 he was not re- | | made from a phote- 
turned to Congress, but four vears after he was elect- | of Mr.“Ciay he attaghed himself to the American | of the Missouri Compromise, and sympathized with | graph furnished us by otf artist, A. R. Waud, at 
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ARMY WORK- 
SHOPS. 
WE give below a view. 
of the Work-Suops of. 


the Army of the Poto- 
mac. As illustrating the 
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WORK-SHOPS—HEAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


ed to that body for the third time. After the death | party, as a member of which he opposed the repea those Southern members of Congress who opposed | the Army head-quarters. a 
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FAR AWAY. 


Upon the shore 
Of Evermore 
- We sport like children at their play ; 
And gather shells 
Where sinks and swells 
The mighty sea from far away. 


Upon that beach, 
Nor voice nor speech 
Doth things intelligible say; 
But through our souls 
A whisper rolls 
That comes to us from far away. 


Into our ears 
' ‘The voice of years 
Comes deeper, deeper, day by ne : 
We stoop to hear, 
As it draws near, 
Its awfulness from far away. 


At what it tells _ 
We drop the shells 

We were so full of yesterday, 
And pick no more 
Upon that shore 

But dream of brighter far away. 


And o’er that tide, 
Far out and wide, 
The yearnings of our souls do stray; 
We long to go, 
We do not know 
Where it may be, but far away. 


The mighty deep. 
Doth slowly creep | 
Up on the shore where we did play; 
The very sand 
Where we did stand 
A moment since, swept far away. 


playmates all 
Beyond our call 
Are passing hence, as we too may; 
Unto that shore . 
Of Evermore, 
Beyond the boundless far away. 


We'll trust the wave, 
And Him to save 
Beneath whose feet as marble lay 
The rolling deep, 
For he can keep 
Our souls in that dim far away. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mortor’s Gotp- Pens are now sold at the 
game prices as before the commencement of the war ; this 
is entirely-owing to the Manufacturer's improvements in 
machinery, his present large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade. 

The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pens charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &c.; but Mor- 
ton has in no case changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 

Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 


- world during the past few years, not one in a thousand 


has failed to reach its destination in safety; showing that 
the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 
part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 

Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 
of writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the present almost universal High- 
Pressure Price of everything, you can have a Morton Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
if you want one, see ‘“‘The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword," in next column. 

Ammnican Neepite Co., 442 Broadway, N. Y., Needle 


Manufacturers for the Sewing- -Machines, Bartlett's Bur- 
nished Hand Needles, Hackle, Gill, Comb, Card, Pins, &c. 


The and Neente Serrrn, for all Sewing- 
Machines, price $1 50 for both. Sent free by mail, with 
directions. J. W. BARTLETT, 442 Broadway, N. y, 


THE CALLENDER BURNET: 
FoR COAL OTL. WARRANTED THF 
BEST, SAFEST, AND MO3T EOONOM- 
ICAL BURNER IN THE MARKFT, civ- 
ing a brilliant white cog without 
odor, smoke, or heating the lamp. 

ek free by mail on noe of 


GALLENDER LAMP 
FACTURING COMPANY, No. 
Street (P.O. Box 6557), 


MILITARY BRIDGES, 


With suggestions of new expedients and constructions 
for streams and chasms; including, also, prsicxs 
AMD TRUSS BRIDGRS FOR MILITARY RAILROADS. 


Haupt, A.M., Civil Engineer, 
tate Chief of Barsan inc of the construction and op- 
eration of United States tary Railways. 
BY GUXTY-NINE LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVINGS. 1 vol. 8vo, 


‘cloth, price van da by 
No. 192 Broadway. 
Copics sent on receipt of price. 
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TRE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 


THE GOLD OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 
oo es of any of the following sums in Cash, the 


Subscriber will send by return mail, or otherwise, as di- 
rected, a Gold Pen or lecting the same according 
to description, viz. : 


GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 

For 25 cents, the Magic Pen; for 38 cents, the Lucky 
Pen; for 50 cents, the Always-Keady Pen; for 75 centa, 
the Elegant Pen; and for $1, the Excelsior Pen.— 

Pens are not numbe , but correspond in sizes to numbers 

2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. ' 

THE SAME — IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION 
ASES, WITH PENCILS. 

For 50 cents, a Magic Pen; for 75 cents, the Lucky 
Pen; for $1, the Always-Ready Pen; for $1 25, the Ele- 
gant Pen; and for $1 50, the Excels ior Pen 

These are Well-Finished, Good. Writing G Gold Pens, with 
Iridoesmin Points, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast ea aie on best Steel Pens ; h 
they are u and, therefore, not exchangeable. 

MORTON’S WARRANTED PENS. 

The name “A. Morton,” ‘*Number,"’ and Quality,” 
are stamped on. the following Pens, and the points are war- 
ranted for six months, except against accident. 

The Numbers indicate size only: No. 1 being the — 
est, No. 6 the. adapted for the pocket; No. 4 the 
— and No. 10 the largest Mammoth Gold Pen, for 

Long and Medium Nibs of all sizes and groans Short 
oes Fas Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7, and made only of first 
q 

Short Nibs are fine pointed; the Medium 
ae are Broad, Coarse Business points. The engravings 


GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
For $0.75 a No. 1 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 3d 


quality. 
For $100, No.9 Peo, st quality; or No. 3 Pen, 
uality; or a No. ty. 
For $1 25, a No. Pen, ist o No. Pen, 
quality; ora No. & Pen, 3d quality 
For $i Fea, duality; oF & No. 6 Pen, 24 
or a No, 6 Pen, 3d 
For $1°75, No Pea, ist duality. of No. 6 Pen, 24 


quality. 
Pen; $4a No. ; $5 No. 10 Pen—all Ist quality. 


_ THE SAME perl PENS, IN SILVER EXTENSION 


CASES, WITH PENCILS. 
For $1 we No.1 Pen, ist quality; or a No 3 Pen, 3d 


ty. 

For $17 75, a No. 2 Pen, Ist quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 2d 
qnality; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. 

For ba a No. 8 Pen, a No. 4 Pen, 2d 
ty; or a No. 6 Pen, $d quality. 

For $2. ‘BO a No. 4 Tgp, iat quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 2d 

amet! or a No. 6 Pen, 8d 
For $3 ben | a No. 5 Pen, Ist quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 2d 


lity. 
For $3 1 50, a No. 6 Pen, 1st quality. 


GOLD PENS, ALL FIRST QUALITY, ay SILVER- 

MOUNTED DESK HOLDERS 
For $200 a No. 4 Pen; for $2 25a roo . 5 Pen; for $2 75 
a No. 6 Pen; for $3 50 a No. TP 
For $4. 00 8 No. 8’Pen; for $5 a No. 9 Pen; and for $6 a 

No n. 

The ** 1st Quality” are pointed with the very best Iri- 
dosmin Pointe, carefully selected, and none of this quality 
are sould with the which skill and 
the closest scrutiny can d 

The ‘**2d Quality” are superior to any Pens made by him 
previous to the Oualiey” ear 1860. 

“The 3d Quality” he intends shall equal in respect to 
Durability, Elasticity and Good Writing Qualities (the 


only true considerations) any Gold Pens made elsewhere. — 


In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say 
that, previous to operating his New and Patented Ma- 
chines, he could not have made as Good Writing and Du- 
rable Pens, for the price, had the Gold been furnished gra- 


tuitously. 

Parties ordering must in all instances specify the 
Name" or the ** Number" and * 
wanted, and be particular to describé the 
Ser—whether stiff or limber, coarse or fine. 

All remittances sent by mail in letters are at 
my risk: and to all who send twenty pe (the charge for 
registering), in addition te the price of goods ordered, I 
will guaranty their safe delivery. 

Parties sending Gold or Silver will be allowed the full 
premium on the day received. 

TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed 
on sums of $12, of 15 per cent. on $24, and of 20 per cent. 
on $40, if sent to one address at 4 time. 


ddress, RTON, 
No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 


When You Feel 

“At this season in the head, with some confusion of 
ideas, having been previously in a fair state of health, 
lose no time, for the case will seldom bear it, but swallow 
at once four, six, or eight of BRANDRETH'S PILLS. 
Your life will be saved, and your health soon re-estab- 
lished by this course. During hot weather the secretions 
of the bowels are often scanty before an attack of Dyzen- 
tery ecpecially. Now is the time for action, 

Cease to put into the stomach what it can not digest. 
Above all, purge out the bad humors, and thus remove 
the cause of disease. A few doses of BRANDRETH'S 
PILLS will remove all pain, uneasiness, and inconven- 
ience. Inattention to this simple advice will in all prob- 
ability be followed by congestion or inflammation of the 
Liver, or of other organs. Larger doses for a longer peri- 
od will then become meceqsary, and much needless pain 
must be endured. 

Lord Bacon wisely asserted: *‘ Man’s body, of all things 
in nature, is most susceptible of remedy.” That is true; 
for all diseases have their origin in an impure state of the 
blood, and BRANDRETH'S PILLS, by expelling these 
foul humors, will render the blood fluid and perfectly pure. 

See B. BRANDRETH is on the Government Stamp. 


Baker’s Rheumatic Balm. 


This remedy has been used in the famil ef of the prupri- 
etor and his friends for many years, they have in- 
duced: him to offer he ~ snie to the public, feeling confi- 
dent, after a trial, tha t they will consider him a public 


cases of Chronic and Inflammatory Rheumatism it 
is poten meet and if, after a fair trial, it fuils to cure, 
the money will be returned. Price $1 per bottle. 
PrincrpaL Depor: No. 154 Tenth Street, near Fourth 
Avenue. Sold by the sent 
to any address on seasons of 


A WATCH 


To all Aunts who sell my Army Bedges, Army Rings, 


Send for a Catalogue. 
A MONTH! 


E.EITH, 208 Broadway, N. 
7 I want to hire Agents in every 
county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to se 
my new cheap Family Sewing Machines, Address 
%& MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


50,000 AGENTS WANTED. 


B. T. HAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
I will send a sample of either of the New Artillery, Cav- 
ow? Pontonier, Engineer, or Naval Pins for $1 50, or a 
id Silver Shield, or either Army Corps, Division, or 
ronal a Pine with your Name, Reg., and Co. handsome- 
ly engraved thereon, for $1. Send for Wholesale Ilus- 
trated Circular. 


New S Ger 1864, 
& J. RELYY. 359 Broadway. N.Y. 


5000 
Agents Wanted, 


TO INTRODUCE OUR 


NEW PEN. 


entirely —_ and is now 


ing qualities of the a = gold pen made. Single 
pens sent by mail ces: 
Witn In Morocco 
Cc 
No. 2. Medium Pen and Holder, == 90 cents. 
No. 3. Large, h $1 00. 
No. 4. Pen $1 15. 
Great inducements to A the Trade. Send for 
our Cirenlar. GEORGE A. CO., Sole Manufac- 
turers, No. 181 Broadway, New Y: 


D2 YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 

force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 

est face) a stain or injury tothe skin. Price $1— 

= _~ mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an aa 
R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassan Street, N. Y 


eve Dollars fm ca Call and ex- 
amine, or samples t free by mail for 20c. Retails 
for $2, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


Albums for the Army. 
Our New Pocket Album, 


holding sixteen pictures, and sold at 
Seventy-five Cents, 


‘is = cheapest and best Pocket Album ever offered to the 


public. 
Sent by mail to any address, post- d, on receipt of 


SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 


Photograph Album Manufacturers, 
Springfield, Mass. 
‘ Rw ang ts wanted to sell Sewing Ma- 
give a commission on all ma- 
Address, 
B. HERRINTON & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
‘OLD ABBEB’S JOKES: 
FROM ABRAHAM'S BOSOM. 
being Tents dent Lincoln. 


By Booksellers News Agents, paid, 35 cents. 
T. R. DAWLEY, a publlsher, 13 & 15 Park Row, N. Y. 


CARPET WARP. 


WOOL TWINE. 


Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


The Printer’s Devil; 2 handsome, illustrated, 
literary, famil re hn paper, will be sent six months on trial for 
25 cents. “+ Printer’s Devil, 113 Fulton St., New 
York.” This offer mi never been equaled. 


The Rev. Charles E. King 
Will send Pree of Cost the Prescrip- 


tion with which he successfully treated, while in charge _ 


of the Venezuelan Mission Hospital, upward of one hun- 
dred cases of CONSUMPTION (2 the firs’, second 
and third stages. 

The remedy is equally adapted to the treatment of 
Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 20¢ all affections 
of the J, Throat, «0nd Air-Passages:; while 
it speedily invigorates the enfeebled NErvovs Systrm, and 
energizes the deranged functions of the Stomach; 
Liver, 20d Bowels Address, with stamp, 


Rev. CHARLES E. KING, 
Station D, Bible House, N. Y. 


Patients should bear in mind that in all disorders, but 
especially in CONSUMPTION, THE MILDER 8FASONS ARE THE 
MORE FAVORABLE FOR TREATMENT. 


Attention Company! 


Albany, N. Y. 


Economy in Silks, Gloves, Ribbons, &c. 
HEGEMAN & CO.’S BENZINE removes Paint, Grease 
Spots, &c., instantly, and cleans Silks, Gloves, &c., equal 
to new. Only 25¢. per bottle. Sold Druggists —_ 
Fancy Goods ‘dboren. HEGEMAN & CO., Nos. 203, 399 
511, 11, and 706 Broadway, and cor. of 4th Ave. and 17th St. 


Union Playing Garde. 


ey Two packs, in cases, 
The usual discount to the trade. 
AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 


7 Chambers St., Y., or 165 William Street, N. Y. 


U. S. 10-40 Bonds. 


These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress o{ 
March 8th, 1864, which provides that all Bonds issued un- 
der this Act shall be EXEMPT FROM TAXATION by or 
under any state or municipal authority, Subscriptions to 
these Bonds are received in United States notes or note: 
of National Banks. They are TO BE REDEEMED IN 
COIN, at the pleasure of the. Government, at any period 
not less than ten nor more than forty years from their 
date ; and until their redemption FIVE PER CENT. IN. 
TEREST WILL BE PAID IN COIN, on Bonds of not 
over one hundred dollars annually and on all other Bonds 
semi-annually. 

Instructions to the National Banks ites as loan agents 
were not issued from the United States Treasury until 
March 26, but in the first three weeks of April the sub- 
scriptions averaged more than ‘TEN MILLIONS A 
WEEK. 

Subscriptions will be received by all 


NATIONAL BANKS 


which are depositaries of publie money, and all : 

Respectable Banks and Bankers 
throughout the country (acting as agents of the National 
Depositary Banks) will furnish further information on 
application and 


AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


BADGES. BADGES. 

Solid Silver Company Pins (engraved to order), $1 en. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Cc. L. BALOGH & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


GLASSES manufactured by B. 1. 
HORN, Optician, 212 Broadwzy, 
corner of Fulton St.; aleo every 
description of Microscopes, Tele. 
scopes, Spectacles, and Eye-glass 
es at wholesale and retail. Send 
stamp for circular. 


COUNTRY BOARD WANTED, 
. Within an houriand a half of the city. On the water 
preferred—for two families. Will pay liberally for the 
right accommodations, and wish that no other boarders be 
taken. Address H. F., care of Harper & Brotuers, 
New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


AGENTS, male or female, So.prers, and all having some 
time to spare, are particularly requested, as @ FAVOR, to 
send us their address, and we will send in return, FRFF, 
information for which’ they will be THANKFUL. e offer 
EXTEA INPUCEMENTS. From $6 to $15 per day ABovVE FXx- 
U.8 d from ¥Y REGIMENT in the Army. es 
in fail, RICHARDS 


CO., 97 William St., Box 3131, N. Y. 
F YOU WANT TO KNOW 
A little of every thing relating to the human system, 
diet, air, marriage, &c., &c., read revised and enlarged 


edition of 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 
Among the many subjects treated in this work are the 
following: Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, ia, Piles, Liver, and Fhi- 
losophy of Digestion, Constipation, Affections of the 
tion, Barrenn inal Weakness, inp. 
eration, ess, Im , Sem Rup- 
ture, Rheum Paras lysis, Diseases of the 
Heart, N aber te Recover the Sight and Throw 


osophy of Child-marking, a 


eae never written ae making altogether a curious 

urious a book for every one; 
ae dann: 100 Illustrations. To be had of all News 
Agen by mail to all 


he book f — 

cants, or the 0 

ceipt of of $159. Address E. ME, Br 
way, New York. 


Burnett's Cocoaine is the pest hair-dressing in the 
world. 


Excelsior Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, for 
violin, flute, cornet, or the latest popular 


music, such as Faust Maron,” Finngean’s WAKE,” 
Faust Last Days of Pompeii,” Ione galop, 


Irish need apply,” Loving, I think of ce 25¢ 
for 2 Nos. 4 18 INSTRU. 
rice list sent on receipt of stamp. 


MENTS. Deseri 
BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


Major-Gen. B. F. Butler. 


Narrow Heads—F. 


Sioux Indians, illustrated, &c., in Ma 
TRATED PHRENOLOGICAL J OURNAL, 5 cents. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 889 Broadway, 


SOMETHING NEW 


“Artists. 


dealers. 1. A. 60 Nassan St., New New York. 


Press for sale. 
One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tion, Bed 88x51. 
HARPER & & E BROTHERS, 829. Pearl N.Y. 


Enameled Chamber 
FURNITURE 


best assortment of 


FIELD, NAVY, and OPERA’ 


ig 
| 
| 
4 
F m entirely new process, enabling us to offer them very cheap. 
o Every pen is warranted one year, and to be genuine dia- 
| a 
= 
; 
| 
Curious Marriage Customs of the World, Philosophy of 
Bin 
COCOAINE. 
| 
Ax 
Merriam—The Human Hand, its Signs of Character"— 
i Sleeping in Church, its Cause and Cure—The Soul Imma- 
be ; terial — Dreams — Clairvoyance — Skulls of the Races — 
ie, eee warranted to produce a full set of whiskers or moustaches 
in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without stain or in- 
ae a <7 to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, and 
ing it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
ox p<) ee can have their money returned them at any time within : 
8 months day of Price $1 sealed Designs from 
and paid, to any address, on receipt of the money. w Card has .two béeantiful pictures, 
| Address, A. C. CLARK, The above ne 
P. O. Drawer 118, 
| 
a 
| 
¢ 
f 
| 
Adapted espé 
i the uenal 
: cular. Ad- | ors and styles, walnut and chestnut, plain and ornamen ” 
in suite, wholesale and retail. Also Mattresses and Pail- 
lasses. WARREN WARD, 277 Canal St., N. ¥. 
‘ 


May 14, 1864.] HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
J. H. W insl a encha ng tha: na dry Tee, more ecling han inn 
| of wa charm is yet that every word ts true.”—Loxpon News. 
ng ve FREE a | 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 
Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each 
without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till you 
know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 


Of Articles to be sold for One 


Dollar each. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $115 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches 7000 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ..............,- 40 00 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 18 00 each. 
3000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets a¢bbabecce 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
8000 * .-- 300to 500 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches .............. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches....... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 600 each. 


3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops............. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
3000 Watch Keys,................. 200to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 600 each. 
5000 Sleeve Buttons...........+...- 250to 600 each. 
6000 Plain 250to 500 each. 
6000 Btone Set Rimgs......... 25000 600 each. 
6000 Lockets........scscececeseesees 250 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sete Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'’ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 


Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 6 00 each. 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar’ 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
dollar and take the article or not. 


In all transactions by mail, we shall 
charge for forwarding the Certificates, 
paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
closed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five 
for $10; and a hundred for $15. 


AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents. will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address — 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


which th own Sermons, 
md i y be attained in a few hours. 


peeches, Trials, 
50th edition, with a gupplement, Py on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, by RICHARD P. & CO., cor- 
ner Ann and Nassau Streets, New York. 


New Army Watches. 
ARRANDALE & 167 Broadway, New 
York, want Agents in every county and every regiment, 
for the sale of their new styles of vou Unusually 
liberal iberal terms are offered to Agents. Send for circular. 


CRISTADORO’S 


VA. RASS DN SE 


IMPORTANT TO WOUNDED 
LDIERS. — All Soldiers who have been dis- 
charged by reason of of wounds received in any battle, and 
who have not received the $100 bounty, can Y receive the 
same at once by epplying, by letter or in person, at the 
Military and Naval Agency, No. 427 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, JOSEPH E. DEVITT & COMPANY. 


EMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS, every week, 

contains graphic illustrations of live subjects: also, 
pictures in colors, new and popular music, supplementary 
sheets of fashions, entertaining literary matter, with other 
Rovel features. It is one of the most spicy illustrated 
weeklies now published.—Home Journal. 


SILVER We-also publish SPLENDID 
STEEL EnGRavines, by which $]1@ invested will yield 
$50, More money to be made selling our Packets and 
ENGRavVines than in any other business. For particulars 
of Sprorat InDUCEM send for New Circular. 


ENTS, 
G. 8. HASKINS & CO., 36 & 88 Beekman &t., N. Y. 


G.L.éJ.B.KELTY, 
WINDOW SHADE 


MANUFACTURERS, 
DoD 


' White Holland for Shades, Only Agents for Bray's 


Patent Fixtures. 

DEMOREST’S MIRROR of FASHIONS. —A 
rilliant display of beautiful novelties, music, ele- 

gant fashion plates, seven Full Size Patterns, an a 

Braid Sheet, with much valuable information, 

cents; or yearly subscription $1, with a premium on One 

Dollar's worth of Extra Patterns. Do not fail to subscribe 


immediately. 
(Form of an Order.) 

Mme. Demorest will find enclosed 31 00, and 2 cts. for 
postage on the premiums, for which please send me your 
Mirror of Fashions for one year, commencing with the 
Summer No, 

Give your address in full, and address it to 

MME. DEMOREST, : 473 Broadway, New York. 


Spo Tourists, and and 
Army 


avy 
Powerfal and Brilliant Double Glasses. 
Portability, combined with 
t power in Field, Marine, ' 
ourists', Opera, and general 


perspective glasses, will show 
distinctly a person to know 
him at from 2 to 6 miles. 
Spectacles of the greatest 
transparent power to strength- 
en and improve the sight, 
without the distressing result of frequent changes. Cata- 


1 sent by enclosing stamp. SEMMO Ocu- 


way, New York. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS.—The 

splendid Summer number, with elegant Illustra- 
tions, New Music, Beautiful Braid and TOE Ee and 
Seven Full-Sized Patterns, will be ready MAY 15. 


1864. 1864 


ng approache 
4 TS and ROACHES 
From their holes come out: 
And MICE and RATS, 
In spite of CATS, 
y about. 


For Rats. Mice, Roaches. Ants, Bed Bugs, 
Moths in Furs. Woolens, &c.; Insects on 
Plants Fowls, Animals. &c. 

*¢ Only infallible remedies known.” 
Free from Poisons.” 
** Not to the Human Family."’ 
*s Rats come out of their holes to die." 
Sohd by all Druggists everywhere. 

1 11 Beware! ! ! of all worthless imitations. 

» Ga” See that Menges name is on each Box, Bottle, 
and Flask, before you bu 

Address HENRY R. COSTAR, 

PRINCIPAL 482 Broapway, N. Y. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS “ 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlersa charged low rates. 


$60 A MONTH! I want Agents at $60 a month, 


expenses paid, to sell my Everlasting Pencils, 
l Burners, and 13 other articles. 15 circulars 


sent oa ok Address JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Maine. 


PHOR PHUNNY PHOLEKS and Sensible Sense 

for 10 of your Common Cents. Do not fail to see 
No. 2 of the funniest sort of Phun, containing the most 
complete Budget of Comicalities, Witty Puns, and I‘nter- 
taining Nonsense ever issu Sol , there, and ev- 


here. Price 10 cents. Dealers su lied by 
aii THE E AMERICAN NEWS CO. 


EMOREST’S NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 
—A weekly journal of beautiful and graphic illus- 
trations, and a N and Family Newspaper in its most 
comprehensive for entertainment, music, in- 
formation and the Fashions. The Model Newspaper of 
America. Yearly $4, with Mme. Demorest’s Mirror. of 
Fashions for one year asa premium. Single copies 10 cts. 
Published at No. 89 Beekman and sold every where. 
Do not fail to see it. Single copies mailed free on receipt 
of the price. 


Movst. 50 centa and $1 each, sent free by 
mail. Address U. W. PHILO, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ask your Sutler 
To show you one of 
Howard’s Patent Money Belts. 
Pc. will not sweat or wet through under any circum- 
They are light, ¢ a elegant, and are 
and PHOTOGRAPHS. 
If your Sutler has not got them, you can have one sent 
en mail (postage paid) by sending Two Dollars 


Howard Belt Co., 408 Bre 436 New York. 


toe-dber day and night double | 


wanted in every 


Camp, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have just Published: 


SPEKE’S 


AFRICA. 


JOURNAL 


DISCOVERY AND SOURCE OF THE NILE. 
JOHN HANNING SPEKE. 


CAPTAIN H.M. INDIAN ARMY, _ | 
FELLOW AND GOLD MEDALIST OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, HON. CORR. MEMBER 


AND 


D MEDALIST OF THE FRENCH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 


WITH MAPS AND PORTRAITS, AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Chiefly from Drawings by Captain Grant. 
8vo, 590 pp., Cloth, $3 50. 


Liserat Terms TO AGENTS AND CANVASSERS. 
‘Sent by Mail, Postage-Free, on Receipt of Price. 


& Baker’s 
Highest Premium 
Elastic Stitch Sewing Machines, 
495 Broadway. New York. 


EMOREST’S NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 
—The live, spicy and most brilliantly illustrated 
paper in the world, Yearly, $4 00, with Mme. Demo- 
rest’s Mirror of Fashions as a premium. S e copies 10 
cents, mailed free on receipt of price, at No. 39 Beekman 
Street, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
June, 1864. 


CONTENTS: 
A CHAPTER ON THE COOLIE TRADE. 


lie. —. a nterpreters.—A Sam- 
pan.—Preserving the Peace.—A Providential Mischanc~. 
—Closing the Hatch.—Firing down the pe 


—Chained to the Hatch.—A vain Attempt.— 
ing in Blood.—On the Lower Deck. 
MORTE D'ARTHUR. 

ILLUsTRATIONS.—Finding Excalibur.—The Death of 
King Arthur. 

THE HEIR OF RAYMOND HILIL. 
WINE-MAKING IN CALIFORNIA. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Buena Vista Ranche and Vineyard. 
—Works of the Buena Vista Vinicultural Association. — 
Planting the Vine.—Training the Vine.—The Tank:.— 
The Cellars. 

THREE LIVES. 
MY SWORD SONG. a 
SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 

) 

Cuapter LVIII. The Fate of the Small House, 

Cuaprer LIX. John Eames becomes a Man. 

CuartTer LX. Conclusion. 

ILLusTRATION.—In the Garden. 

YOUR HUMBLE SERVANT. 
THREE TROPHIES FROM THE WAR. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND... By DICKENS. 


(Conclu- 


CHAPTER Another Man. 
Cuaprer IY. The R. Wilfer Family. 
ILLUsTRATION.—Portrait of Charles 
ONLY TWELVE LEFT. 
THE LETTER G. ° 
A DEAD LOVE. 
WHY I WROTE IT. 
HOMCGEOPATHY. 
TOWARD SUNSET. 
NORTHWARD. 
THE POOR WHITES OF THE SOUTH. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
Fiatteriug Prospect.—Hard In- 
deed.—Rather Doubtful. 
FASHIONS F FOR JUNE. | 


ILLUSTR Robe.—Out-Door Dress. 
TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year .. 


50 
or every Club of Tex Sus- 
for $27 50. 


one year, $5 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Circulation over 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
TERMS. 

One Copy for Four Months. . . . . . $100 

One Copy for One Year. . we + + « 8300 

One Copy for Two Years .. . 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club 
of TEN Susscainens, at $2 75 each, or 11 Copies for 
$27 50. ‘70 


per line for in- 


| KNAPP 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have Just published : 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR FOR JUNE, 1964. 25 cents. 


k With neari 
y 8vo, Cloth, 

LYMAN BEECHER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND,COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Correspondence, &c., 
of Lyman Beecher, D.D. ted by his Son, Cuaries 

on wo Volumes. Cloth. Vol. I. just 
ready. Price $1 75.) 

A POPULAR HAND-BOOK OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Grorez Cummine MoWnortsr. 12mo, 
Cloth, 

FIVE YEARS OF PRAYER, with the By 
Rev. Prue, D.D., Author of “The 
Power of Prayer,” ‘*Travels in Europe and the East," 
** Life of Rev. Dr. Murray,” &c. Cloth, $1 25. 

THE metho OF —— From the Pa of a Ger- 

man Physician. By Roszret Lrtron (Owen 
Meredith). Choth, $1 $1 00, 

HISTORY OF THE SIOUX ¥ WAR AND CRES 
OF 1862 AND 1863. By Isaao V. D. RD. - 
Portraits and Illustrations. Cloth, $1 50, 


A HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP. 
MENT OF EUROPE. By Joun Wriuiam 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem Physiology in 
the University of New York; Author of a “Trestle 


on Human Physiology,” &c., "&e. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
MARY LYNDSAY. A Novel. the Og Pon- 
sonny, Author of **The of Pa- 


per, 50 cents. 
DAILY WALK WITH WISE MEN. RELIGIOUS EX- 
ERCISES FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. _ Se- 
Ada Rev. 
80N imo, Cloth, $1 


THE CAPITAL OF THE TY! TYCOON: a Narrative of 4 
Sir RuTHERFORD~ 


Three Years’ Residence in a 


K.C.B,, Her > 
and Minister Plenipoten nn, With Maps 
and Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, in 


pens nil FAIR. A Novel with without a Hero. With Illus- 
W. M. Taaoxeray. (New Edition.) Svo, 
Cloth, $2 


ROMOLA. A Novel. By Author of 
‘*Adam Bede," ** The Mill on the Floss," ** Silas Mar- 
ner,"’ and ‘Scenes of C Clerical Life.” With 
Illustrations, 8vo, Fagen) $125; Cloth, $1 50 


LIVEIT DOWN. A Story 7 Light Landa J.C, 
Author of “Olive 
‘Isabel; or, the Young Wite and the Old Love,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HOOKER'S NATURAL PH Science for 


ILOSOPHY. 
the School and Family. Part I. Natural Phil y. 


By Worrutneton M.D., of the 
ory and Practice of Medicine in 
of ‘* The Child's Book of Nature,” * Natural History,” 
&c. Illustrated by nearly’ 
300 Engravings. 12mo, Choth, $1 2. 


LIFE ON A GEORGIAN PLANTATION. Journal of # 
Residence on a tation in ae By 
Frances ANNE KEMBLE. Cloth, $ 


KNAPP’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A. Practical Gram- 
mar of the French : Con 


and Li 
Author of “A French Reading- 
Book.” 12mo, Tine Leather, $1 50. 
8 FRENCH READING-BOOK ; CHRESTOMA- 
THIE FRANCAISE: I. Selections 


best French Writers, with Co 
Author’s French Grammar. 


The Master-Pieces of 


M Racine, Boileau, and Voltaire ; with —— 
bulary. Ww I. Kn 

Pronou oca aM I. APP, 

fessor of M Lan and egy An Madison. 


guages 
University, N. ¥Y. 12mo, Half Leather, 


DR. HOOKER’S CHEMISTRY. Science for the School! 
and Part 


a 
from the Revised 
Maxims 


Any the shove mail, postage-[rpe,. 


ale College, Author | 


= VAUX’S VILLAS AND COTTAGES. A Series of De- 
=e signs prepared for Execution in the United States. By 
CaLVERT Vavx, Architect. A new Edition, Revised an 
Hy new YORK. 
fh VERMONT. Wf 
STA 
| EXTER di 
‘hea Man from Somoeow 
Short-Hand without a Master, Lessons, and = complete pronoun 
An Extra Copy, gratis, 
= SORTBERS, at $2 75 each 
AAP HC = Harper's MaGazinzE and Harper's WEEKLY, together, 
Philosophy,” *‘ Child's Book “ Natural His- 
tory,” ** First Book of Chemistry,” &c. Tilustrated by 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
OUTPOST 
try, Stand- 
lations for 
and 
ajor- 
7 Gen. Vols., U.S.A., aud late Chief of Staff to s 
Hooker and Meade. Approved by the War Depart- 
ment. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 60 cents, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus.isuess. 


